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1 G.undelsheim/Nackar 

2 Heidelberg 

3 Nuremberg 

4 Rothenburg/Tauber 


German roads will get you 
there. But why miss the sights 
by heading straight down the 
autobahn at 80 ? Holiday 
routes have been arranged 
not only to ensure unforget- 
table memories but also to 
make up an Idea for a holiday 
In itself. How about a tour of 
German castles? 

The Castle Route is 200 miles 
long.lt runs from Mannheim, 

an Industrial city on the Rhine 

with an impressive Baroque 
castle of its own, to Nurem- 
berg, the capital of Bavarian 
Franconia. The tour should 
take you three days or so. We 
recommend taking a look at 
27 castles en route and seelnq 

for yourself what Germany 

™ s j, haV0 looked like In the 

Middle Ages. The mediaeval 

town of Rothenburg ob der 

e .u is lntact and unspoilt, 
^'bergjsstmthecltyof 
the Student Prince. In Nurem- 

y° u real| y must not miss 
the Albrecht Dilrer House. 

Come and see for yourself the 
German Middle Ages. The 
Castle Route will be your 
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i m Foreign Minister Hans-Die- 
|ch Genscher has reiterated his 
ho the Kremlin to take up the 
western proposals at the Geneva 
p medium-range missiles. 

ing the UN General Assem- 
Genscher made no mention of 
dropov’s latest statement — for 
ns. 

he failed to see it as a direct re- 
to President Reagan’s address 
General Assembly and to the US 
latest Geneva proposals, 
nd, he felt the statement was in- 
more for domestic consumption 
or attention by Western public 
n. 

neb, he will have reasoned, it 
to replying. And in this assump- 
wlll have hit the nail on the 

Gtnscher’s speech, made on the 
nnary of the accession to the 
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:ral Europe troop-cut talks, 
trgotten negotiations 
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UN of the two German states, was in 
keeping with the line consistently taken 
by the Bonn government and its prede- 
cessors. 

One of its keynotes was the declared 
intention of continuing the course of 
cooperation and detente, is worth not- 
ing that Bonn continues to use the term 
“detente" whereas it seems to have 
been expunged from US political voca- 
bulary for the time being. 

Another was the express emphasis 
that recognition of Soviet security inte- 
rests was accompanied by a demand for 
acknowledgement of the West's need 
for security. 

“A Soviet monopoly in land-based 
medium-range missiles,” he noted in 
this connection, “is something we can- 
not accept." 

• .This Is an outlook Bonn has long and 
consistently held. It makes Bonn go- 
vernment policy predictable in every 
way. 

That is a point Moscow ought to be 
prepared to acknowledge and to ho- 
nour, as a majority of the Community 
of nations has seen fit to do. 

Herr Genscher was given moro than 
polite applause by the General Assem- 



Bonn Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrloh Genscher (right) with American Secretary ol 
State George Shultz. They were In New York for the opening of the United Natlond 
general assembly, where Genscher made a speech, (Photo: dpu) 

bly for repeutedly using the terms “coo- wr » j 

peration" and “detente." KOllI P^paTCS 

He did so not merely, in respect of * *- 

East-West ties but also with u view to . Lj« Tli*iaf An 

relations between North and South and 111) Ullvl UU 

in his plea not to transfer the clash bet- # ■ 9 

ween the two major military blocs to the missiles issue 

His Address was liius very mud. in chancellor Helmut . Koiil 

keeping with he anniversary oa which |5 wanls , h8 BundeslaB t0 endorse tlle 
it was made. It well deserved to be read stationi of p arshing 2 and Cruise mis- 
carefully in Moscow in particular: read, silM £ e rnianyin ‘ debalc on , 21 No . 
appreciated ana borne in mind. vnn»Ki»r 

Dietrich Matter vc , ’ ' ' , ' ' ' . 

(Riidnisoh. Pan, to Supumbcr 1983 ) . The Social Democrats are already op- 
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Removal of border death-strip 
weapons ‘marks no change 9 


T he news that automatic shrapnel 
guns on the GDR’s Bide of its bor- 
der with the Federal Republic were 
being dismantled sounded sensational. 

There were hopes it might mark the 
beginning of a less inhuman division of 
the country. But such hopes were sadly 
mistaken. 

The unusual way in which the news 
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The Offman-GarnlBn thaw. : ' . A , . 

(Cartoon : Hanel/Kfllner Sttdt Anwlger) 


Solf-ahooting devices removed from border 
— page 4 

was released from Munich regrettably 
tended to make it more difficult to as- 
sess the position accurately. 

Germans in the GDR continue to be 
refused the right to travel and live 
where they want. The East Berlin go- 
vernment still keeps them locked up to 
prevent them from voting with their feet 
on po-cbllcd real socialism. 

The ih&ihs the GDR leatidi’S use to 
prevent escapes from East Germany tb 
freedom are a secondary consideration. 
It goes without saying that East Berlin 
is keen to kfeep a low profile, 

The Wall, the death strip and electric 
fences unmask the true nature of the 
political system that feels obliged to 
rely on them to such an appalling extent 
that the GDR authorities are eager to 
improve their outward appearance. . . 

Such “security arrangements" have 
been perfected to such a degree that 
East Berlin may now feel the automatic 
guns that so openly testify to contempt 
for humanity are dispensable. 

Any reduction can but be welcomed, 
but optica] improvements to what is still 
a lethal system are not enough. The 
order to shoot escapers still applies. 

(Haanovenche Allgemeino, 29 September 1983) 


Kohl prepares 
his brief on 
missiles issue 

• . -i* 1 1 ■ ■ i i 

B onn Chancellor Helmut ■ Kohl 
wants the Bundestag to endorse the 
stationing of Pershing 2'dnd Cruise mis- 
siles in Germany in a debate on>21 No- 
vember. 

The Social Democrats are already op- 
posed to the idea. They feel it would bo 
wrong to reach a decision oh the missi- 
les as long as tlie Geneva talks are still 
in progress. "■ 

Yet stationing them' is pdrt of the 
Nato plan of action drawn up in 1 979, 
when Social , Democrats : Helmut 
Schmidt and Hans Apel were respecti- 
vely Chancellor and Defence, Minister 
in Bonn. ' 

. So the Opposition ,may find the for- 
mer Chancellor and his Defense Minis- 
ter called in evidence against ; ij, as U 
w « e - ’ 

The timing is not alone In being icon-: 
troversial. Doubts have been .voiced 
whether a mere majority vote in : the 
Bundestag would be sufficient to justify 
stationing the new missiles in Germany. 

• Some call for legislation, others for a 
constitutional amendment: ■ • Rbot^and* 
branch opponents of “missile moderni- 
sation" argue that there can be no legal 
basis, merely ab obligation 1 to offer i& 
Sistahce. ■ 1 '•» : L : 

So the clashes have only just begun. 
They will grow more heated, especially 
outside' Parliament. Thht is why it is all 
the more important' for the Bundestag 
to stand by the original concept ' 

So far Nato and Bonn have, stood by 
the dual-track policy of arms limitation 
talks and missile modernisation. , 

. It is a matter not only of urging both 
Moscow and Washington to ; come to 
terms but also of being prepared to take 
appropriate action if the talks break 
down. > 

Siegfried Maruhn 

(Westdautscbe AUgemeiae, I October 1983) 
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Central Europe troop-cut taifcs, 
the forgotten negotiations , ll ) 


M utual balanced force reduction, 
or troop cuts in Central P nm no 


M-rii 

■fife? 

my 


■ W ■ — .—UWHVJl, 

IT A or troop cuts in Central Europe, 
is an idea that has been going the 
rounds for 24 years. The MBFR talks in 
Vienna have been under way for the 
past JO. 

Tangible results have yet to occur for 
people in Europe despite talks held by 
Nato and Warsaw Pact countries at the 
Hofbuiy in the Austrian capita] since 30 
October 1973. 

TTio troops in line for cuts are those 
stationed in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Belgium, Holland and Lux- 
embourg In the West and in the GDR. 
Poland and Czechoslovakia in the East. 

They include both these countries* 
own armed forces and allied troops sta- 
tioned there, such as British and Cana- 
dian, US and Soviet troops. 

MBFR terms of reference apply only 
to land and air forces, not to marines, 

. JJJMcr guards or paramilitary units. 
™ •** «iu|pment of such forces 

are not at issue either. 

France is not represented at the talks, 
forces in Germany are tacitly in- 

dl tL***!? th ® MBFR tenns of reference. 
The idea originated with a November 

iff? JPP 08 ® 1 b y Helmut Schmidt, in 
5?" ft? ? y° un B Social * Democratic 
Bonn MP, for a policy aimed at esta- 

-asasajts ■ 

te viewing arms limitation in Central 

OST^ ft °” * he °«™« 

It no longer linked readiness to make 
troop cuts with the demand for progress 
toward German reunification. 

^Useftii and fascinating though the 
®wiMnt was, a further 14 years were to 
f^“ n ‘“E« t andW e ;,byd*Mof 

teteMMTKS ] 

jA i*! r ?°. rds ' P 011 ^ ground- T 

worie had first to be laid before talks 

« n * ! b ®. heW. ?n- 0 
eluding US readiness to recognise the ti 

°^ U . nl0 “ “? lte « 
groundwork also included a * 

*• 0,1 by Bonn t0 “me to * 
SS* 11 th the dlv!s| on of Europe, and to 
Germany, as an established fact ack- 

flowledged in treaties. ' *? 

: The one was laid by President Ni*«n 

S»Sf’^2£Kr£S s 

Union,* the other by the Ostpolftik of th 

to FreS D '“° ««■ va 

t ?M, h f ppened came as a sur- fa - 

ci 973 .. 01 ® Soviet Uf uon entered 20 
toe MBFR talks with aggressive. c(Tm 20 

Wtttfromth ° b / eCtlves * whe to« the S 
W^fi-om the outset went on to the de- pa( 

1 The Kremlin pursued thren mai« 1 
aims: to establish that a balance already m 
existed in the MBFR a r ( ; Int€ 

toe Federal Republic f^gdnlng^o u? 
£reet a military clout by Soviet b ® 1 

dards and to reduce the American' mil"-" ?S 
toiy presence in Europe so as to loosen e ^ 

ber of Nato countries to reduce troob 
strength, imUittralJy. °° p doe ' 

mem 


1 Above all, there was the danger of a 
. unilateral reduction in the number of 
> US troops stationed in Europe, a propo- 
1 eal long associated with the name of Se- 

nator Mike Mansfield. 

So Nato gownmiente used the East- 
West talks first and foremost as a means 
of enforcing discipline within the a!- 
Iiance. 

Only secondarily were they interested 
in ending the troop Btrengtli superiority 
they felt Eastern MBFR countries en- 
joyed, especially the Soviet Union, and 
In then striking a balance at a percepti- 
bly lower level. 

This complete contrast in the two 
sides negotiating positions found visi- 
ble expression in the data dispute. It re- 
mains unresolved and keenly contested 
by arms control experts civilian and mi- 
Utaiy on both sides. 

According to Western estimates the 
Warsaw Pact has about 150,000 more 
men stationed in the MBFR area than it 
has so far admitted to. 

The Kremlin with its pathological in- 
c inatlon toward secrecy has greatly 
aided those in the West who have talk- 
ed in terms of troop cuts but never se- 
riously considered coming to terms witli 
the Russians on force reductions of any 
relevance for military security. 

The East did not see fit to reply to the 
estimates submitted by the West until 


three years after the Vienna talks Jiud 
begun. 

It claimed in 1976 there were luiui 
and air forces in tho Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries concerned totalling 987,300 men 
including 805,000 members of the lund 
forces. 

Those figures differ considerably 
from Western estimates of East Bloc 
troop strengths. According to the West 
the Warsaw Pact has 1,163,000 men 
under arms in the countries in question 
Including 972,000 members of the land' 
forces. 

Bids to free the MBFR talks from the 
trammels of the data debate by means 
of accompanying measures have so far 
been to no avail. 

These are mainly envisaged as advan- 
ce notice of manoeuvres and limitation 
of their size and the like. 

borrowed from the 
Helsinki CSCE debate and aimed moin- 
ly at reducing mistrust, fostering politi- 
cal confidence-building and alleviating 
fears of a surprise attack. 

But such ideas, put forward by the 
West smee 1979, have failed to make 
headway, and unless all the signs are 
misleading the same fate lies in store 
for the latest ideas submitted by the ex- 
perts. 

In place of agreement on initial data 
they no W envisage a procedure by 
which both sides initially reduce their 


asaa-i 

which it continues to Ju 
WUhout having owod^j 
conference tabic. , Up& f 

Soviet Union would laflJ 
effective mode orvafrLl 
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Fnfulfilled economic hopes dash 
CDU chances in State polls 


«» veiuicafak 

unhindered on-the-sp 1. state elections in Hesse and Bre- ed to topple the SPD in Hesse. Then 
rern ra,, ‘tnry men vf^fen came as a rude awakening for they laid the blame on the popularity of 
too Keen on the idea either, tiller Kohl. The SPD mado gains Helmut Schmidt and sympathy over the 

8 tomb K| polls. way he had been toppled from power in 

niocKtioltn for the rv.f.E mciiIis fihnw that the voters ex- Ilnnn. Schmidt ramnaiiinpH in 


too keen on the idea either, «llor Kohl. The SPD mado gains 

.wvTT'T wi " ** ipoiis. 

niocKholtn for the Cojfe results show that the voters ex- 
Coiiiuicnce-nnd s?rj^ [more of the government’s econo- 
Measurcs and Dlsamamtai plicy. Although these were only 

It dates back to a Fraj lections, they did reflect the na- 
tiikcn im iiiiri im. 1 . . j At i/.ki 


a 1 win I III 

Bonn. Schmidt campaigned actively in 
that election. 

They can’t blame Schmidt this time. 
So the result is a bitter one. 


inevitably become 
stigmatised as a 
bloc party — a dan- 
ger it wanted to 
prevent by leaving 
its Social Democra- 
tic coalition partner 
last autumn. Can 
the Greens' claim 


hii iien ac i urtner devck says unpopular austerity measu- uomer was spared having to deal with lorce still be dem- 

coafideiicc-building « the main reason for the CDU’s any of tho national problems that have cd7 Despite tho rc- 

by. the terms of the lflJlfc mance. He does not try to put a aroused the public’s emotions. He said turn of some of 

cords. on by repeating the old truism nothing about the deployment of new the Greens to the 

These cxisiina confirW t general election win is usually missiles and steered clear of security is- SPD. the new n&rtv 



— ...» 

cords. 

These existing confide 
measures include voluntanp 
cation of major military a 
and the echange of maoooi 
vers. 

They are to be joined byfo! 
sures that will no longer bit 
They are intended to be t 
binding, militarily signtitah 
ifiable. 

_ They are also to extend k 
Europe, from the Atlantic loj 
Providing politicians drti 
tho field to the play instfadd 
ports, this project should !^| 
tor prospects of success M 
talks In Vienna. 1 

Merging the MBFR talhj 
Stockholm conference 
even better idea. 

(Sluiigarter Zdi^’ 8 ^ 


A Jubilant Bflmar after tha Haase election. (Photo: dpi) 
ds a chan- It is not this but another, more im- 


fed the caretaker Prime Minis- 
folger Bflmer (SPD). The chailen- 
fes tho popular mayor of Fr&nk- 
plter Wallmann. 

fer before, the CDU had also fail- 
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about the nation’s economic problems, the extreme rightist NPD which comer- The Chancellor took office without t 

unemployment, cutbacks in social wel- ed some right wing votes at the expense great stock of ideas. All he brought wai 

fare, and the steel, coal and shipyard of the established parties. But that spec- a pragmatic work concept, 

crises. It is not his but Bonn's business tacular successes proved a flash in the Helmut Kohl made a point of main 

iih»U ranttAMi ... T*. U... - A. 1.1.. 1.3- r. t! _ 
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crises. It is not his but Bonn's business 

to deal with these matters. , t , r 

Issues that once caused the Hesse whether, tolerated by their motley 
SPD problems such as nuclear waste grassroots, they arc capable of becom- 
processing and the extra runway for ing domesticated in parliamentary 
Frankfurt airport are problem no ion- terms and of respecting the system, 
ger. Until they have proved that they are 

, Btirner was therefore able to concen- not a peripheral fad but a political force 

trate entirely on what had become his tobe reckoned with, nobody should re- 
leitmotif: to get a clear majority in the gard the Greens as suitable coalition 

Hesse assembly (no one at the moment partners. 

can claim an absolute majority of seats). In the other Social Democratic bas- 

Hesse is economically better off than Lion, Bremen, the election was routine, 

most other states and has been a Social The only surprise was the extent of the 

Democratic bastion for 37 years. faith the electorate showed in Mayor 

But B&mer failed. He remains the ca- Huns Koschnik — especially irk view of 


tacular successes proved a flash in the Helmut Kohl made a point of main- 
pan. It isup tothe Greens todemonstrate taining continuity in his foreign policy 
whether, tolerated by their motley and his Deutschlandpolitik, which 

oraurnntc. thpv nm rannhlft nf hf>rnm« hnrwfprl his intemntifmnl inmirn. 


Reagan brings new impetus to 
Geneva bargaining table 


boosted his international iamgo. 

But there were were no sweeping vis- 
tas in his austerity policy, the cutbacks 
in social security and his economic con- 
cepts that were supposed to have been 
the essence of the vaunted about-turn. 

The public disputes over the right ap- 
proach between the top men of the coa- 
lition fueled the impression of Kohl's 
indecisiveness and detracted from liis 
image. 

The disappointment with Kohl is 
most noticeable within his own party 

J.liJ .L • 


Pfrom th n 8 ' Under P ressu W 
. Bonn Sovemment, among 
others, has given the Geneva talks on 

!" cd ir^ n8e m!sslies a fresh stimulus. 
They had been merely marking time. 

hw foremost and most interestinn 
concession is that America no longer in? 
Dn establishing an on-the-spot 

sns&r swht — - ~ 

.. ^ rovid J 1 n 8 toe Russians were to agree 
to a worldwide limitation and reduction 
m intermediate-range nuclear , forces 
America, he said, would not seek to sta- 

in ! ur °P e 10 ^a ba- 
iSi I th U '® entlre Soviet arsenal. 

tliJfre fo TS 1 ^ whioh il U now up to 
tho US and Soviet negotiatora In Gen” 

ldS d r USdeI,bera ‘ e,y “- h ' d 

50 I . t if. Pll i“ sri J y .‘ lmed at 11,6 Soviet SS. 
“ J? ,oal m ^ ia “ d Intended to obli- 
go Moscow which has constantly refus- 

! d | 0 . n °S 0 ] t,at « on its missilo launching 
pads In Asia at Geneva, ® 

muk“v r en C a ‘!!^ r " ( i d “' P r ' agan ’« f0 '- 
interpretation. It could to ff™ 
mean that the Soviet Union was taciUy 
being allowed to retain a missile advan? 
toge in Asia in return for dropping its 
constant clamour for the 1 British and 

SaSS inc,udid ln ‘h* I 

, " , 1 e,lt,0,1 of rtHolifto. [ 


ed D 0 n/n h n h b n j Mr RCagan 1,88 PUSh- 

b f c , k do ° r 10 compromise? 
lalw f American proposals 
that isn t the way it looks. 

Unlon has no1 made Play 
S rt Brill8h , a, l d French missileafor 

»h n ; C,fiar aim ha * been to 

s^re In En'C n86f Bny "7 ° S "“*■ 

-Jj'f ,8 i a " unacceptable state of af- 

S ‘S® Unitcd StatM aHd ,ts 

allies, and Mr Reagan’s latest proposal 
leaves no doubts on this score. 

** sap between the aides* nego- 
tiatJng positions remains a gaping 
chasm. Once onto, in July 

Siowh m00ted * h& * ^ looked as 
^ antfld ^ allow the 
West to station at least a limited turn- 

berofnewUS missiie. in western Bu. 

But the Kremlin’s attitude has since 
grown steadUy tougher. Tug, the Soviet 
news agency, dismissed the Ruta* 


Washington was 

sporadic actions: In fighting 

spite tension, arms ccrttf «aftsr victory. ■ ' (r i 10 (o: Wcrckj 

ban on political commumcw£t--« 

There has always been tfeloB &== " ■ ' 

intensified arms built-up Continued from page 2 
of economic sanctions fclnjia® their invasion of Afghanistan, 
These may wony MoscojWpressure on Poland and the combi- 
are hardly designed to of incompetence and callousness 

nlmum of confidence nwJPJBTOhowed in shooting down the Ko- 

(Je Mr Andronov and his ss#Vlumbn 


lyeiiiuwuuii. uaaiiuu iui /gois. iaiui uic einiuiaie uiuwvu iti iviajrui mu uicuppuuumeiiL wmi n.uni 13 

But Bfirner failed. He remains the ca- Huns Koschnik — especially in view of most noticeable within his own party 
--retaker- prime --.minister with 7 limited--- -the faot that -he-haa more crises-than any andita sympathisers^, j.w.: 

powers, more or less a man on proba- other state leader: shipyards, steel. Much of what he does differs from 

lion who has to corner majorities on shipping and high unemployment that former Chancellor Schmidt's policy 
each individual issue. is still growing. only in dosage and the manner of pre- 

Walhnunn, a conciliatory man, His gains were not duo to political sentatjon. 

n 1.. .1 _ j...., _!■.! II. I !■■! I..., . — . ir 1 ...J ,1 C.I.— 1 I 1. .... I. 


new, agency, dlsmbied theRuganpru! 
ppiaJ even before lit detail, Jem 

T L y . i 1 0WI, ?l “ “tolling strongly 
.oHhe old and hated p,eudo.zero op- 

e nH , !S h L‘ he *?*?"♦ Wlie nonethele,, 
end in compromise? Rindsmental dlf- 

■SSiS:,^ by 

There is a popular call for the world 
powera to show greater mobility in Ge- 
neva, but bridges are not built by mov- 
ing to and fro on cither side of the river. 
There has been no lack of movement 


de Mr Andropov and hi* wj 
bank on cooperation with im 1 
sions from the United States 
True, the Russians bears* 
responsibility for shaking 
Hons of confidence on which v 
des must be based, - . 

Their all-out arms b#^’ 

Continued on peg*l 

^ 
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Euniboj^t have weighed heavily on 

B that by no means justifies the 
min rispouding with a lack of con- 
|ofilfown. 

Ri!d an '''“ civil and courteous at 
PS General Assembly, and , Euro- 
(P wve much to be grateful to him 
P this count. 

civility is merely a mode of beha- 
■ and no substitute for political 
■pM doesn’t amount to a politi- 
|™® e work within which the Soviet 
P? m! 8 ht be prepared to reconsider 
to terms. 

B?, !,you expect of the Geneva talks 
^opportunity of blaming the Soviet 
|P ,or failure of the negotiations 
might well make do with the 
°f , civility' and technical 

g? to reach a compromise. 

^ J, you are reluctant to abandon 
Kjf,V nc 6 oUated seulement you 
fficiil ^H 1 toe prospect of it being 
L. w ®rth Moscow's while to 
Wf 0 7 er .fts own shadow for once. 

[. .... Christoph Bertram 

: ‘i’<DlS kiiklO September I9W) 


each individual issue. 

Wallmunn, a conciliatory man, 
fought tho contest on personalities. He 
did not benefit from uny bonus in 
Bonn, The disonchuntmcnt with Bonn's 
austerity policy was a handicap. 

Ho neither can build un absolute ma- 
jority with the help of a coalition part- 
ner nor prevent a SPD-Green coalition, 
which is theoretically still possible. 

The Free Democrats owe, their return 
to tho State assembly not to tho voters* 
fascination with the liberals but to a 
miscalculation of the CDU. 

The CDU's gave a kiss of life by urg- 
ing the electorate to support the FDP. 
Without this the FDP would .have suf- 
fered the same defeat in Hesse as- in 
Bremen, where they were heaved out of 
the assembly. 

But an FDP fiasco in Hesse could 
have shaken the very foundations of the 
coalition in Bonn. Wallmann’s sacrifice 
paid, off Ip, Bonn. 

But if the FDP survives below the na- 
tional level only by CDU charity It will 



His gains were not duo to political sentatjon. 
brilliance but to steadfastness and the Schmidt also wanted to cut.back.on 
matter-of-fact manner in which he pre- social benefits but was unable to push 
gents the situation. this through his own party. 

In any event CDU success in Bremen A balance sheet of Kohl’s policy 
wus always unlikely. With its Bonn shows that it !s most effective in inter- 

power base It could have ,contained tho nul security where Interior Minister 
Bremen crises. . Friedrich ■Zimmermnnn (CSU) reigns 

But so far it has been sitting on the supreme, 
fence, very much like the Bonn Econo- But in that field, the conservatives sa- 
rnie Affairs Minister, Count Lambsdprff tisfy only their own followers. They 
(FDP). , don’t win sympathy from any outsiders. 

The effects on Bonn — Kohl and With it all. Kohl's posidon is updi- 
Genscher, Brandt and Vogel — of the sputed. There is no rival in sight, 

two state elections are something diffe- Unlike the CDU, the SPD leadership 
rent. Neither, side is safe from coming can draw encouragement from the out- 
to the wrong conclusions. . come of the two state elections. 

The Bonn government could bo But it should realise that the condi- 
tempted to use trivial marketing techni- lions that earned BOmer his .success 
ques and be guided by what pollsters cannot be applied to the national SPD, 

assume to be public wishes. where the very problems that wer$ im- 

Whatever mistakes the government portant in Hesse play a major role: se- 
made in its efforts to come up with a curity, economic and social policy. It is 
balanced austerity policy, this policy here that the Social Democrats . have 
must be continued in principle. failed to correct the diffuse Image that 

_ HHz. ' has existed since their national election 

S. defeat in March. 

a — £r.T“ Crr- -rrr Nothing vyjll change as long as Party 

' __ Chairman Willy Brandt and parliamen- 

g -r. ^ rr. lary leader Hans-Jochen . Vogel give 

?jpr ~ ' : t__ -ti" .. ^ -- ^ priority to keeping the party together 

k ^3 -V.-i. ~~2_ zT " ==r . :=• rather thap drafting a clear policy that 

r could put them backiii Borin. 

-to.—- ■ - ■ - $ .. The Hesse election outcome was a 

rrr ~ bitter lesson for the .Kohl-Genscher 

coalltiop and an' unmerited' encouragc- 

u' z_~~ ~~ 52? ment for 1 the Social Democrats^ 

rrr.-. a - . ' But this has in no way changed natio- 

^ -V” rial perspectives. The danger lies in the 

-z==~ possibility that the country’s two major 
parties will draw wrong conclusions 
.~ r '~ from the Hesse election ~ one year 
V? 1 — after the change in Bonn. Kurt Becker 

(Cartoon: Murachdz/Dio Zei i) (Die Zell, 20 September 1983) 
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Some self-shooting devices 
removed from border zone 




A.P1: \ f 


l?® 81 Germany has begun to disman- 
^e 54,000 automatic 
snooting devices along the intra-Ger- 
man border. But what remains is still a 
near Impenetrable system of minefields 
and watohtowers, 

,„™ , P ro ^ 8s ’ however - ■* going hand 
In hand with a propaganda attempt to 
jjjj* the Wall an element of respeotabl- 

Uslng a brochure with a spider as 
cover picture, the GDR has now 
launched a massive drive to justify the 
??JL a " d . th ® de fth strip along the 
1(378.1 km border that separates the two 
uermanies. 

According to the official GDR Inter- 


protective atrip- 



\ v>:v« .ie^M*S3Mi 


GDR parlance reflected the develop, 
ments along the intra-German border in 
the terminology used for people movinc 
between East and West. The border 
orossers of the immediate post-war 
years became "barrier crashers" and, 
later -tunnel diggers” _ people who 
used bravado and ingenuity in their bid 
to escape, 

iafi! nC t it * be J fl ? s bulId,ns the Wa!1 *n 
1961, East Berlin has established a 

death atrip along the entire border sepa- 
rating it from West Germany. H 
The past 22 years have seen the crea- 
a formidable security system 
that has been technically updated from 
vear tn vpnr n,. 


Qonlor column aboutT.Bmrtrefi'h Igh {ab2ut*l! 0 |o ”) \ cSrcdnri mnr ? ed by 

ciirity airip. 1 1. Workmen's pall? 12 . Concr^wafcSnlv"' road Ift 

Concrete observation bunker. 15. Light obstacle ifi C ° nc ™ 1 « wnicbtoworwiihi 

area 18. Controlled checkpoint. Iy. Concre[o wa f wkh^ r .r ,n .^ / ^ mUni ^^^ 
HJin). 20 . Protective strip with electrical and sn.,,.3^ J2S ^ » n 


year to year. The STSBdTw ™ 

.ho.X E8St Gcrraans from vo,,n *“ ith ,o)nj - 2o - 

w^ T as»asf,™« Q arc ° ^ 

ha. ' V " h !'' ctrlc al »™ devices frompftstao oX ” 5™™ t . 1 Vchlcles hl S“. ™« euppmS? 
t’ lmft-i ^ 'T hln 8 'hen. are fortified®' ° f h S89-2 kllometrl!s <«™ similar to those si 

wsattswi-s; «-»— -saw- 

studded With 54,000 automatic ,hSg V Mchs ' of w '>l‘h «eflig.S ftim 13 aSSS 

KSp^r 1 " 1 — &£££•„?£ -artf-ni*!-- 

This means that anybody hit bv th?™ 
projectiles i, likely J susteln ,£££? 

We Iitjunes, as shown by tho records or 

victims " 8UIBeona who ““ended to 

' hB .. d,vlc ? vio '»'e the 


Tha SM 70 automatlo ahootlno’ device 
as used on tho border. ” 

pretntjon the flight of more than one 
million of its citizens before 13 August 
1961 (when the Wall was built) and of 
closetoz^ooo who have braved the 

d ? Qnd lhe autoni atto shooting 
eviccs since then was the work of 
gangsters and bounty hunters." 

Since 1945, lhe brochure says, these 
fh B °nnn h f V ? 50wed unc ertainty among 

can Jp a, 8 n 1* not the first 
attempt by Bast Berlin to criminalise 
themass exodus from Germany to Ger- 

,he vl «orlous Allied 
R.M, ! . d . Klded ,0 dMd » «» German 
thi k *2° oc ? u P atl °n “ones, they <hew 
l , h “ borderj between the BrttUh and 

th?So^?f Z0 "' 8 on lh ' ohe hand “nd 
' Sovl J et “no on the other along the 
oldprovlncial border lines. 8 

Tile guard duty along the demarca. 

cuDvIi"” ° riginally w“h the oc- 
spying powers. 

_r r ^!H fJr|n8 , warnlo 8 shots, the guards 
arrested people, detained them for a 

the\n 0U i n w days ,n ,h e basement of 
thejocal military headquarters. 

jtus changed from one moment to 

guard fun rilmf ^ S ° V ! ets ^med the 
guard functions oyer to the “armed offi 

ct^ofthe GDR. which wSndTd 


witll dumdijm properties. « '•«« d ^. ^« ‘ a „‘ °794 pi," .aTSKSTf 

slw “** ssar or w " ic " 587 urc n,,,dc th » m rt 2 ' 768 

sSfI'SS SSrSfr? "iSS 

lP|r:r: si^s s@s» 


' , tV- ' V 

Iwiliim, 


50,000 members of thi 
The Soviet Military 

*a»is'S 5 .— j* sar-«sss 

"^”I a rr s=s ’* arSw 1 *- -: Aax 

WirifaSSS SyKSofie 

mSWSw 

SWKBS? 

operated under the h! 
Security. They were 
troops after 13 August 
under the command of 
nlstry. 

In 1974, they were ai 
status within the “Ni 
Army”. 

Some of the border If 


■v 1 . > *>? : ••.-T* - : 



o ffrf ! th?n W ! 1 ? ,lw sealing 

WssJlVegan, 8 '* Qtrraan P'opJefroin lhe 



fflKssaSgssHSS 


(Photos: dpi) 


drawees who are han 
duty and undergo an i 
Ing before being asaigi 
der duly. 

This selection proce 
reduce lhe danger of ei 
border guards to a mini 

The flrst prerequisite 
border guard has no eh 
West, Men on patrol it 
ners all lhe time so thi! 
will do patrol duly tog 
once. The guards have 
to prevent escape att 
comrades. 

The technically pwfc' 
CpntlnudMf 
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olunteer aid service gets 
to grips at grass roots 




I Dcutschcr Entwicklungsdicnst 
German Development Service 
was founded 20 years ago to 
or nations. 

u modelled on the American 
je Corps and the development aid 
nisations of tho churches. The 
Uy voluntary helpers were meant to 
lement official development aid. 
ce then more than 6,500 develop- 
helpers with more than 100 sped- 
bcatlonal skills have worked over- 
for two or more years. 

Die 850 people are working now in 
buntries of Africa, Asia and Latin 
rica and in the UN volunteer pro- 
line. 

ED accepts only applicants who 
i completed their vocational train- 
,It gives preference to those who 
1 already had some working expe- 
ct. In this way, it differs from the 
irican peace corps. 

I opment aid work calls for much 
. Work in the poorest countries 
ardship, adjustment and coping 
ixpectcd difficulties, 
ty Is very low by the standards 
[fluent country like Germany, 
receive DM995 a month and In 
:es a cost of living allowance, 
ovemment provides DM2,500 
cost of equipment and an olio- 
n the return home, to help out 
nployment in found, 
of the returnees have remained 
lyed for a long time after their 
lespite their varied skills and 
ce. 

is run by the government and 
organisations. Bonn provides 

1 particular emphasis on sooial- 
eoonomieally disadvantaged 
It hopes Germany's society will 
bed through tha experience the 
father. 

principles once caused politi- 
co because of fears that the 
would turn into activists bent 
fling their own society. 

DED was founded, Bonn did 
b President Kennedy's view that 


this type of peace service should help 
reform society at home. 

The “New Frontier" Kennedy envi- 
saged at the time was not a German ob- 
jective In the 1960s. 

During the founding ceremony of 
DED, the then Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer is said to have asked the per- 
son sitting next to him: "Would you 
send your child to such a place?" 

Germany's bureaucracy saw no point 
in using public funds to finance a mo- 
vement whose members would later 
sow unrest In their own country. 

Here is what the Bonn Foreign office 
is said to have thought: "Helped by 
German embassies and missions 
abroad, young idealists are to go to de- 
veloping countries of all places to look 
for Romanticism's Blue Flower.” 

This shows that the government fear- 
ed that returning development helpers 
could turn into a politically irritating 
group of peaceful revolutionaries who 
could use their personal experiences in 
the developing countries to meddle in 
official development policy. 

DED's stance, on the other hand, was 
that the development helpers would 
contribute towards the learning process 
of German society and bring about a 
development policy that would be gear- 
ed to the interests of the people in the 
Third World and respect their values. 

Its aim, the argument went, was not 
to provide charity but to cooperate on a 
partnership basis without wanting to 
graft European ideas on to Third World 
societies. 

Cultures and customs of the Third 
World peoples had to be respeoted. 

This has repeatedly led to difficulties. 
In Islamio countries, for example, 
where female development helpers were 
assigned tasks that did not fit Islamic 
Ideas of a woman's role in society. 

It has often proved very difficult to 
overcome problems tactftilly. DED has 
made a point of steering clear of a 
paternalistic attitude. 

In taking stock of the past 20 years, 
DED is realistic enough to accept the 
fact that it has not achieved a grand 
partnership between the Federal Repu- 
blic of Germany and the Third World. 
But It has Imparted some impetus to de- 
velopment there. 

GQnterDe Thfor 

(Rhein lacho Post, 3 September 1 983) 


Where German aid workers help out 





-atln America 


IS£LI . 02 ] Haiti 
■Jamalcaybomln. Rep. 




Sudan Uganda 
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kjr— fH Ethiopia 


[IS Rep. Yemen t 

Nepal 

‘Thailand ) , 
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EEC nations agree to change 
Lome Convention priorities 


E EC nations have agreed to change 
development aid priorities. The de- 
cision was made at a meeting in Berlin 
between the EEC and nations of ACP 
(African, Caribbean, Pacific). 

The meeting, of the consultative as- 
sembly of the EEC-ACP, was to prepa- 
re the ground for the third Lom6 Con- 
vention negotiations this month In Lux- 
embourg. 

The Lomfe Convention governs eco- 


K ‘ ^ '■ * A" * ' + . - ■ * - . 
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nomlc relations between the EEC and 
nations In Africa, the Pacific Ocean and 
the Caribbean. 

Sixty three ACP countries were repre- 
sented by 252 delegates at the Berlin 
meeting, held in the Berlin ReichBtag. 

The European Community will enter 
the Luxembourg negotiations with the 
avowed intention to pay more attention 
than hitherto to the individual needs of 
the ACP countries and to concentrate 
Community aid on agriculture and food 
production. 

No concrete figures as to the amount 
of money to be provided by the EEC 
during the five-year period of Lomb 111 
(1985 to 1990) were given in Berlin, 


There was heated debate over the re- 
commendation by one EEC group that 
the Lomb II budget of DMMbn be 
doubled. . 

While Euro-MP Katharine Focke 
(SPD) called for more and better deve- 
lopment aid, the president pof the ACP- 
EC conference, Pieter Dankert of the 
Netherlands, said that he could not see 
aid being being increased, because na- 
tional budgets were under pressure. 

Since the Lamfe Convention that was 
first signed in 1976 and extended In 
1981 provided only for financial aid 
without defining Objectives, the EEC re- 
presentatives now want to draft politi- 
cal concepts In a bid to establish a per- 
manent "policy dialogue" with the ACP 
countries, says German Euro-MP Ru- 
dolf Luster (CDU). 

The two Lom6 Conventions so far 
have provided the ACP countries with 
stable export earnings from agricultural 
commodities and minerals and ensured 
their access to EEC market (no tariffs 
are charged on 95 per cent of ACP ox- 
ports). 

But some delegates said that the wish 
more farm. Imports to the EEC for be 
balanced by the fact that Spain and 
Portugal are to join. This would cause 
some strain over agriculture. 

. F. Dhdtiehs 
(Die Well, 24 SvpttmbBr 1983) 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany’ 
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Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut oosts by 
buying at lower prices, 

This Is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use, lust like an 
encyclopaedia: i 

Produots, Including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 


manufacturer’s or supplier’s 
address. 

A telephone number Is listed for 
each supplier. 

1,400 pages A4, Indexed In 
English and French. 

Price; DM68.16 post free in ■. . 
Germany, DM75 elf abroad.. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller. 



DAV-Verlageheus 
Postfach 11 03 20 
D-610O Darmstadt 
Federal Republic of Germany 

Tel.: (061 51) 33851 
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FINANCE 


New facts of life force 
change in IMF role 

«^ir. .x .1 - _ 


A II the talk at the International Mo- 
x».netary Fund conference in Wash- 
ington was not for the layman. The fi- 

forthat tCChnicaiilics wcre too involved 

* M S abi ? et min| sters, central bank 
heads and other high-powered experts 
swapped their unintelilgibiHtics, they 
themselves missed the point. 

It must have amused former German 
economics minister Kari Schiller, whose 
i International reputation in the field (he 
: is a former head of the Club of Ten) 
makes him a welcome guest at confe- 
rences such as these. 

For the meeting talked about the “en- 
larged access” to IMF resources to the 

P*?. wbe ™ for 8 ot to discuss new al- 
ocatloi, of the IMFs artificial money, 
the Special Drawing Rights (SDRs). 

But there is a certain American strain. 
f b '“nd thin. The IMF, wWcTatom a 

i lad ,0 abolis l* *1* eye- 
tem of fixed exchange rates, losing its 
true raison d’etre in the process, g has 
progressively become an instrument 
W| thwhich to avert failure to pay debts. 

__ '^® ncvcp fl ? d wherever financial di- 
saster looms, the fund is expected to — 
and does — act as the fire brigade 
Ustyear, it bailed out oil-rich Mexi- 
« with the help of the industrial co«n- 
tries declining foreign exchange reser- 1 

help ° W> C iS DmzU that ia 4 ing for ! 

Pebtors rely on the IMF for. a ball- < 

■2?; b “/. the jy nd depends on the Indus'. < 
tnai nations for funds. ( 

When central banks of industrial c 

their foreign exchange reserves. In es- b 
Mnoc it means an additional loan to the 

But the IMF is in no position to act h! 


)- as the central bank for its 146 member 
i- nations. 

i 11 was founded in July 1944, as a 
means of warding off off economic and 
c fina ncial calamities like those of the 
early 1 930s and to ensure stable cxchun- 
( go rates. 

/ aCt that tho Americans have 
adopted a tougher stance than the Eu- 
ropeans and that they are for the mo- 

80 ™ sand in interna- 
tional debt machinery Is not purely a 
negative trend. y 

the de . ,fl y ln approving the 
eighth increase m contributions, (which 

? ” ore *0 Conjreas than to the US 
Administration) and the sophisticated 
mathematics of the "enlarged access' “ 
“iJ— i ■'snalled caution for the 

JUS , wh0 - «*• ‘he commercial 
banks that are wonied about the repay- 
ment of their loans, now oppose this 

much rrifi"*" 6 ‘t ,uld rem embcr how 

th^MR UCIS ” ? h f e was earIler ^en 
me IMF was, rightly, accused of pro- 

moling world-wide innation and hence 
unemployment. 

It is true that the Americans lack the 
ability to differentiate. On the one hand 

ft^2Sf hWn8 refinancln 8 several 
hundred billion dollars worth of unpaid 

UUn American debts for the sake or | 
*£ ° wn commercial banks. On the 1 
other they haggle with the World Bank 

asajK ■ 


andV« Wh0,e tI,infi is ruth °r ridiculous. 


C?fw l iii Anie , l !S n countries will need 

rasMs-isr 

rSPS K ? anuei Casti,,0 » President of 
Costa Rica s central bank, was address- 
ing a meeting In Brussels of European 
and Central American economists. P 
Another speaker Antonio Ortiz 
Menj, said that Europe, North America 

tofh^reri * h0 ™ aI! °P cn their marked 
St? m S ld he 'P « trade 
nrimriian 

StriSV" help J ing CcntraI American 
1 ico . n . 0,nlca,, y flnd structurally, 

hart? Said one billion dollars was 

E V!E^ d,at ! ,y ’ a third to service 

debts, a third to help industrv and th* 

rest to develop infrasfrucfore!^ 

ras Niri™ dor : 0ua( ™ala. Hondu- 
M,: jl? a f a and Panama. Thera were 
f ,so Agates from the USA. Canada 

by thenf^ le - d S °® e drafted i 

Bank and^KSS r 10 " Wfth tAe Wor,d J 
uanx and the IMF focus was on health - 

education and agriculture. ’ 

. ^Mena said massive International sun- i 

Port wa. needed if these plans w/reT 7 


The world has allowed the debt crisis 
to arise, and tho relatively easy access to 
IMF funds Is one of the reasons for the 
fact that 40 countries have declared 
themselves insolvent. 

Rescheduling operations have beco- 
me fashionable In an era when many 
people would like to revert to the gold 
standard as a regulatory mechanism 
Ir gainst tho constantly rising money sup- 

But now matter how one twists and 
turns tilings: nothing goes anymore wi- 
l t hout the IMF (which its spiritual fu- 
ther, John Maynurd Keynes, never 
wanted to become nn auxiliary econo- 

, ra„ C d ET enl f0r 40 rCSChCdUlinE 

The West’s financial system was 
Strong enough two years ago to cope 
with Poland’s debt. But this involvcdn 
maximum of US$28bn. But will it also 
be able to cope with Brazil’s USS90bn 
and the US$20bn to USMObn each or 
the larger Latin American countries? 

It will probably have to cope. A pac- 

preparecL * ^ h 

The more a debtor owes the stronger 
his position. Nobody can afford to let 
such a country down — especially In 

Indchf th n P ,° SSi 1 bility that the country 

dlhlf W ! ■ mp,y rcfuso to honour its 

of Brazil ^ possibiIity in the case 

b . C d0n ° is t0 8uin limc - 

extra L« PeS Ut flrC pinned O" this 
extra time are us surprising ns the Tact 

ftt l ? p ,nte mational banks have lent 
their depositors money to shaky custo- ! 
lliwrs* j 

The economic upturn that is clearly 
m evidence now will rectify ma „y I 

blems, some soy, t 

Mnybo It will. But considering the ' 

nnTvc° r lhC dCbtS * such a h °P c seems 1 

Still, nobody win plunge into an c 
abyss; and that Is a!] that counts — for H 
the moment. V 

Prune Thotna ri 

tiudUemicho Zuitung, a s Scjiiember 19 S 3 ) 

hi 
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f Snoopin; 
SH !■ bec< 

I South Kona Loping to find out private infor- 
sSSrago | Van ««!i CJjon about people's financial 
^^^373 I WW Ebccomlng a big business. About 
^BOOGcrfflan firms uso credit info^ 

I | fi agencies to get information, 
i l¥|f ^)WB2tiJ|lyone .who applies for a loan is 
r 'T- by one of the big cre- 

i fSl nations. It doesn't matter whe- 

1 Wifi applicant^ a businessman or a 

ft W person. They all go through the 


Snooping for credit information 
becomes a big business 









■' ;#s* A . *• <‘T' - v '>t v * 


, . _ .. . . Schut a, founded in Berlin in 1927, , 

icwened by one of the big ere- a | go has access to customers' accounts percent. Wmmm 

mlwtions. It aoesn t matter whe- with mail Order flrtns and department ■ Schhnmelpfeng's scenario for the fu- E^qiJpP^ 
i gpplicant-is a businessman or a stores. ture: “New information services and ^ : 

persofi. They all go through the - Access to Sahufa information is the use of modem technology hold the 
..i: . ■ based on reciprocity, meaning that com- promise of a large number of new cus- | Naiionai M^ci'alion'olaSnTOiif | 

rrsfssi 

ata B “'“27 4 ZiVEfmSZ dor Vera/- One of these possibUiti. is to ask toe 

ttaaaESTSrac p=i=«~2rja; 

Knditsicherung) arid Verband Another agency, Schimmolpfeng The organisation, founded under the but thwe are problems with data abuse 

vino Cnditnform ft V. GmbH of traiAfurL says iUsEurope's name of Vorsin Banablungin 1879, has regulations. < : ■ ■ ' 

data banks of the Wiesbaden- laroest ^ P 107 branches with 80,000 firms as mpm- Critics of the credit information sys- 

ScAuA with its branches scatter- S^s Inquiries about' businesses are beta. ■ 1> - ■ • ^ 

also_an the increase because during re- J? : Nuremberg branch jttone- has f»'io£n 


Schlmmelpfeng which has wholly 
owned subsidiaries in Austria, the Ne- 
therlands, Belgium and Denmark and 
employs 1,500 people, had a growth 
rate of 1 1.3 per cent in 1982. Business in 
the first half of 1983 rose another eight 

nor 


Small loans, big numbers 

Value of private bank loans In 1082. 

I rar 200000 

between 60 000 & 200 000 
tween 20 000 &50 000 

(DM amounts as percentage 
of loans Issued] . 

less than 2000Q 


— ^ i Ir, V • i 7 panies mai use cornua must also teen it 

/n . , . 1 Rf 5 tj. snopp hy. qujitlonmg information on their customers. 

S FA 1 f p n how, Bwu 15 ' Thsre hpve been, allegations Businesses are the target .of inquires 

ivUUCrgBwtapo tactics . also. Schufa and its- fellow agencies 

J . S' biggest organisations are have had a seven per cent rise in inqui- 

aeienOP nl ^ (S&utigeaptasehan far a/lge- ries tKIa yeari .. , 

UVC w! w Kreditsicherung)' atid Verband Another, agency, Schimmelpfens 
|na m f A Vm . Crfidtreform a K GmbH of Frankfurt, says it is Europe's 

lUdll terms banks of the Wiesbaden- largest 

— f SeboA with its branches aoittw- i t Inquiries abbut' businesses are 

ll over the country contain informa- fl T 8Q ^ the increase because durimr re- 
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Let us export, 
says Central 
America banker 

e»noniie,™ V * ta ^ Se vadous na tional 

ind\X~grar 8flb0U, ~ lc 

PC SrttT ri “ n Coun,ri ' s an <l Euro- 
pc, North America and Japan to h/.i n 

SssassSSS 

Z the S'"* !S 8t Mena '•"“'I 

M.*iE e wS , ”S£^ Z*Z n 

Time as the EEC v« .n f h , T e . 
:achieved little. ^ ar 1 had ■ 

i m p.«us rE t^e t uf r^r vid v major ; 

American Market off the groHHd 0 '"*™ 1 1 
Josephua Loeff, deputy director-ge- : 


ncrai for foreign relations at the Brus- 
with cooperation 

.heEESX C X^ POint0r 

He said that about half of the Com- 

S25*2£ l “ 

1982 menca by DM65m t0 DM250m in 

lo™^ mP j asis ia on “Sricultural deve- 
! feSTfo “ nd 5tn,clural "forms, and ef- 

; S:& thecumata «o-‘ ba - 

He dampened excessive Latin Ameri 
can expectations by pointing rofh. 

ihrMa, 1"? ined , bud «'* -nd Jo 

wards self-help. n n hc p to ‘ 

The concrete result of the Brii*»t« ' 

SJi 10 a 8ree on holding add!- 
iionai meetings on expert levels wkni . 

evahlated. Pr ° jeCt P0SSlbillties a « ^ 

Financing issues within an IMF fra- : 
raework was to have been discussed at 
h S e al IMF meeting in Washington! : 

: *- ■ 
non! ,a,Ml ““Joociion [with the (ov,r> 

: ^ssssisi,. 1 


•j 

' c s honkfurlerRuniisii 

e. - 

is T llc tough terms the luc 
, t X Monetary Fund (IMF)* 
|t dies to loans to developui a; 
should not be misinterpreted^ 
gc, according to the Bonn|mrc 

\f Bonn Fi nonce Minister Cflh 

. lonberg says that the IMF a 
that arc much criticised ia & 
j World are mount to prodKf» 

. tioriury economic growlh, . 

Stoltenbcrg, speaking si lb 
conference in Washington, i 
(’gainst excessive pessimism s 
World indebtedness. Lower 
rates world-wide, the imprcrtii 
situation und tho general uptui 
help adjustment. 

Ho emphuslsed his concenp 
US budget deficits, fiiw « 
main reason for high lntereS& 
over the world. 

He also called for market! -* 
opened up so developing 0 
could export to meet their drib 
ing. 

On the much disputed ls« , 
creased IMF credit fadlltiefo 1 
tries in fianancial trouble,' 
said that he regarded the 
cess” as justified once the aM 
cided increase of quotas fot ® 
ward boosts the deposits of® 
countries, thus increasing 
lending resources, 

In addition, the IMF nrf* 
to fall back on the funds pro® 
the ten leading industrial nation' 
the General Credit AgretfKj! 
funds have been raised from 
US$18.5bn. 

The US Congress still opj# 5 *^ 
tification of the contribution JJ 
and this means that addition* T7? 


. *ne organiBHnon, lounaoo uauu mo 
name of Vorein Barzahlung in 1879, has 
107 branches with 80,000 firms as mpm- 

hnrs 


II over the country contain informa- a i so ^ t h e incase because during re- T* 18 Nuremberg branch alone- has 
ca more than 20 million people (al- cession, businesses need xhore informa- more 2 ' 0Q0 membera who PW m 

fwy , German household) "but it tion on other businesses. average of DM35 to DM40 per infor- 

4 just as well be 23 or 24 million,” . “Our economy with its 15,900 insol- nation. There Is a discount for quantity. 

bs member of the management puts vencies, failing profits and stagnating Creditreform, which also has a col- 
Pi' •••'•■ > sales in 1982 prompted a growing num- lection agency, had a total turnover of 

11 consumer loans of up to ber of small companies to resort to this DM151.88m In 1982, up 11.9 per cent 

[50,000 are screened by Schufa. type of information. - against the previous year. 

Li* -P - J.i. 1 . aivin. 1 - .. ■ a - 


m a wuui MDU pvim kvi Slav Uiuwwii psiw- 

The Nuremberg branch alone- has ey by data : abuses saying that -the 
ore than 2,000 members who pay an catchphrase "man of glass” has long 
lannA nf tn DMdfl nn infnr. been a reality. 


AH WWHWVI IVOIIB Ut UJJ tu 

150,000 are screened by Schufa. 
ne of the main sources of data is 

1 i.n I 


been a reality. 

1 j Som4 point- to the fact that much of 
that which the opponents' of the census 
and the new ID card are trying to pre- 
vent has been a general practice In the 
oredit information business for years. 

' ' But the business operates within the 


eormformauon. ■ 1 agatnsttne previous year, ' 

■When liquidity ■ is strained unpaid The credit Information section em- ,, ^“l^fedS w- 

l « SesmaUer fima Brat'suiTer MM people of whom 90^6* a. 

the Nuremberg branch. "storing of these data providing there ia 

^ . ...... .. .. F.verv new staff member undercoes a nn reason to assume that this 1 invades 


who interview Oompahfes and are Cr+ It 

, dltreformsmosi Important source of In- reads: “Theper?oiiconcemedcan de- 
formation. mand'tri seb 'all data stored' about him ” 

. Many companies quite willingly ; per- Section - 35 'states: “Incorrect, personal 


Politics at first hand 


: ' Detailed and objective Information te what you need if you are. 

■ to hold your own on politics and world affaire: facts on which 

■ to base your own political viewpoint. . /■ ■■ 

Aussenpolltik, the quarterly foreign affairs review, gives you 
facts at first hand foran annual DM60 plus p&p. ' 

- Write today for a sample copy of the English edition, at rio obll- 
1 ; gatlon. to the publishers, INTERPRETS GmbH, Hbiatelnl- 
ifeher Kemp 14, D-2000 Hambi|pg 78, Federal RepjybllP, Of , 
Germany. Tel. (040) 289 06 09. 

1 1 ■ 1 * ‘ • . .• • i , . 
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foreign Affairs 
Review 


end this means that addition . editoruj 

facililie, provided Tor advla^ board: 

nancia ly tlimg . , Halnrioh Beehtoldt 

made to eauble the IMf ,, Herbert von Boroh 
commiument. to the weaker^, . ... KurtttaergKMnipr 
Stoltenberg called on the , Klaus Ritter 

dally strong countries to . . Walter Schael 
port fo the IMF in order to . - Helrputfichmldt 

ternational faith in the ^ ^hardyonWelzeioker 

capability. He did not mention 

by name. c-addfe- 

— f i ant rtmn II miiliiiliiii 


Address 


Profession 
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Stoltenberg called on 
daily strong countries to 

■Mri Ih lb. 11,0 3. -mAa*tn dtp 9 ; 


ce sheets. But, as one organisation em- divulged if the' person concerned denies 
ployee puts it, “there are always some their correctness and if this con bo nd* 
who have tali tales to dish out.” flier proved nor disproved.” 

. As a result, the credit Information . The, statement regarding 5c6i//ii bank 
agencies resort to methods less . direct customers npw have ,to sign provides 

than asking a company for information the address of the. local branch, of the 
about itself. ; . organisation, where the customer can 

Held workers interview suppliers, bu- demand .access to data . stored, about 
siness partners and neighbours, There Is him. ; , 

nothing the victims of this snooping can The question 1 as' to liability in case of 

.do because the; courts consider this tfrong information Is still unolarified. 
■practice legitimate. ■ . • • h wUl hever be khowh ho’v) many bu- 

Another source of information Ib the sihe'ssnAen were 1 bnabld tti. Obtain need- 
companies register. Every company on supplied tide to wfong information, 
record goes into the credit Uifonnation hbw manly consumers wefo denied, a 
data banks. The Nuremberg braneh of bank joan and how ihWiy jpb applicants 
Creditreform has two to tilled eni- were turned down (some personnel de- 
ployees whose only job is to update this partments cooperate with Schufa on a 
sort of information. reciprocity basis). ’ ’ - 

Asked about other sources of infor* , Wolfgang Mayer 

rhatlbn,' a Creditrefo/m spokesman , (NOrrilrirger NBcfer|ditefl. 10 Sopfenbc^ f9^J) 


Changes along the border 

. i . •• I‘ ■: 1 ' > .. i r- 

Continued from pigs 4 ' A laser system that responds only to 

political, ideological and psychological the human body is to be introduced into 
brainwashing of the border troops has the already formidable Intra-German 
evidently not been enough for the Bait border. >' ■ a '■ -. 

Berlin leadership. 'It is still unknown whether this Is to 

It has become known that the' re- be used as a mere alarm system or whO- 
search and development department of tiler it will bo equipped to kill.' 
the Zeiss works in Jena and the Techni- - ' The border guards are still urider or- 
cal University in Dresden have beeh ders to “detect, attest and if necessary 
working for the past five years on a new destroy border violators, be- It with : or 
“security and defence: system” to pro- withdut the help bf technology/’ ; ' 
vent sabotage by East Germany's own . And they are still undei- orders to "hit 
population against what in East Ger- the target with the first shot.” 
man official parlance is called -the ' Werner Kahi and logo Urban 
“anti-fascist bulwark.” 1 • - ' -. (CHiwdi;29Septemb«ri983) 
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Questioning Bonn sovereignty over 
missiles not valid argument 

QO of arsument hna haan 


A new line of argument has been 
XX worming its way into political dis- 
cussion. It makes the claim that the Fe- 
deral Republic is not a sovereign state 
because foreign troops are still station- 
ed there almost 40 years after the end of 
the war. 

' -l h f. ar ^ raent is U8ed in connection 
with the planned deployment of Ameri- 
can medium-range missiles in the Fede- 
ral Republic of this year. 

Such a move, the argument implies, Is 
only possible because West Germans 
are not the real masters in their own 
nouse. 

There is a mood of reproach about 
such criticism. The question is: who is 
being reproached? 

To begin with, those German politi- 
cians and members of the older genera- 
tion who keep on behaving as if West 
equai ** «. 

crit * ciam I* also levelled 
against those in Bonn who, willingly or 
unwillingly, have jumped to “ordL" 
from Washington. 

There is disparagement for the Chan- 
cellor and his ministers, the party lea- 
ders and aU those who give themselves 
ana. fa reality. It la malntaiaed, they are 
no better than the marionettes in a ' 
tin American banana republic, a term 
which has already been used. 

tiomTan"u, here b “ 0 " 10 ' 

eJ “ r tbaf ,he crtlic >™ is 
even thoaghre^cou^r^hnveThe ‘ 

EM , **«<■-*-£ . 

on^USA“ haVe ,ralnid ' hclr 8ishts ri 

'V nericans ■» claimed to be tl 

3HS g i 1 to Slart a war ln Euro Pe (such n 
claims have even been heard In Wu- e< 

shlngton). To this end, they are taking qi 

SSts iJ 5r fy v h « 2 

free hand to do as they please in the ta 
occupation mne” West Germany. ti< 

ri® V S0 an air of self-pity about vl 

fait ev^ f w rgUme,, y he V «W« notion cl 
that everything would change for the 

out of th"? ,hB Amoriflar,s we re driven th 

wp L I h « and West Germany 6 ti 
Were t° gain its ftill sovereignty. 

•rfSRl d|scus *°« these ideas, some w< 
observations must be made. n 

f'pLf * at federal Republic of U] 

SSTl 8 n K* E sovereign 

siAsaar 1 — ■ * - 

‘ h » Three Powers and the of 

and re«i R8p ? b,ic of a«™»ny (19» [ 

aS" >ta ‘ e iP itS d0m ' s,ie and id 

For. this agreement also contain* th* Wi 5 
nghts of the victorious poSTtatwo J 
important areas , u lW0 m01 

sKaswsaaS S 

iion“of r h ° Ie includ,n « reua'fka- B 

a 

•SABass. 1 - = 
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convention with a clear conscience. 
J>ince then, no government in Bonn and 
none of the political parties have claim- 
ed that this agreement lias been an 
unendurable shackle on West Germany. 

it has been and remains in our inte- 
rests for the victorious powers to reser- 
ve such nghts. This becomes particular- 
,n West Berlin, where there 
? h db "« sin “ ,lave been Communist 
Son ’ there been no westera Protec- 

It also lies in Federal German inte- 
rests that the United States maintains a 

fn«?i erb ^ anCB . in Germafl y. as it does 
might of fae Soviet overw bei m| ng 
Isn t this worth accepting certain li- 
mitations to out sovereignty? After ail 

much e8re8 ° f S0vereisnt > r lost « not too* 

nv^hf Uld J na i r l? in lhflt the Germa- 
ny in this part of Germany are canoed 

?” d baand » groaning under the jack- 
boots of American soldiers, unable to 
open their mouths? 


The ability to freely express aggressi- 
ve anti-American criticism shows how 
little our daily freedom is infringed by 
American troops. 

The lot of out compatriots in the eas- 
tern part of Germany is unenviable. To 
let off steam against the Soviet Union in 
public means risking personul freedom 
including loss of one’s job. 

Behind the fashionable protests 
against the limitation of sovereignty wc 
discover an old-fashioned idea of the 
state. 

Is the fact that the West German ro- 
vemment and the West German parlia- 
ment are bound to certain international 
regulations and are thus unable to do 
just as they please so incompatible with 
out national dignity? 

We have already deliberately relin- 
quished certain rights of somereignty 

for example. 1 * 16 EUr0Pe ““ C ° mmUn “* 
This decision has had much greater 

E-H- 8 f ° r ° U a everyday lives Hun 

the rights reserved by the victorious 
powers. Yet no-one would claim that 
being a member of the European Com- 

SS n d£,hyl nCOmpallbte WUH ° Ut natl °- 


0ct °fol»W hh ^ October 1983 
It is also an oddthh.L 

give a damn about th^ , . • 

tnals > 

porlmg fao Greens Md fe feting 

neighbouring 8 wes°m fi^] *j hU 1 3.tjOHS 

S.'»e™S- — 

concern in the United sii . 

in Europe. fliddeis tsche Zeitung 

In roulity, there Ii „ w 

argument (hnt the Arodci, 

deploy nussil es here on a«ta Munich-based Orbital-Trans- 

status as “occupation power, nt- und Raketen-Aktiengeaells- 

The Americans didn't L (Otrag) which bound Itself to sl- 
missilos on to Europe Thet for tw0 y 6 ®” following political 
asked for them. In fat, [ v ] fad, has broken this silence with 
the Americans were nlucta »ta* war * 
concede to the demands. 1 tlrae ’ however, a 5.8-metre long 

What is more th* *1 1 module with two payload contai- 
be forced unn^. ™ * board did not take off In Zaire 

SSSiEEff"* „ 

Th «/ l company chose the Esrange 

*1 W ^ St German gov«ia siting pad of the European Space 
ic west German parliamutli (Association, ESA, to the north of 
ea to the deployment of redish town of Kiruna, about 300 

is no agreement at the Gcnmi m from the North Capo, 

ment fn te ■ ■ ....... 


“ «iv utlltHKilH HUIU UK rtUIUI V.a|W! 

* ment tn[iiS - Ijs means a surprising change f 

If the missiles are statlon^folhical bogeyman, which has i 
not bo the result of any iiu d making the production weapi 
1 reignty, but the consequeoctd P available to such controversi 
liuncc decision in which ihs| A p 85 that of Mobutu or Gadaffy 
guns of the Federal Republics 8 transformation into a partner 
ny were fully involved, P*an space research did not ta 
Walfeasi S (tan one day to the next. 
(HunnovmchoAllsenehe.a&jts racket constructor Lutz T. Kays 
Stuttgart had not stepped down 
' pg director at Otrag, the m 

In September 1980, •aba. b ™ lld!rt have been P oraible 

jjss-Mjis-n 

e-— ’ " “» ™ " ISSTiKBSS! ; 

Althmioh Ihf. Dm ‘onslruction system, he had alrc 

only lb. I2lh largest of Ihe® fted the spoils before the li. 

fZl’ornnZ.nTlSi en8bl “ ■ «w cost-, 

makes ha mSlrchSK S lrai »Portation of satellites a: 
nortnnf mcmbBrship 11(1 f payloads into the Earth’s orbit. 
y k 'te the carefree and naive way 

I?uring the I98M983 H h: he chose crisis-ridden troub 
period tiro Federal Repubfcti to develop his ideas which f 
f z *2 P er cent of If! WJ ^ his Company into deop troul 
i J8 1 the figure was DM J hne and abroad. This meant an e 

The size of this payment Ii dubious adventurism, 
fact that almost half of the ^‘successor, former PR man 
tea contribute only the minton* gand subsequently technical diri 
0.01 per cent. *j®tk K. Wukaseh, had, at lei 

The German contribution * ^ l° ok on the job as managi 
the substantial payments for f$ tor in 1980, been pursuing a dif 
nisations and special United S Strategy, 
programmes. j®. 8,1 e y e on the only Europe 

Admittedly, when fen* P 8 d in Sweden, he saw I 
secretary-general Janvier “j th ® concept of bun 

lar visited Bonn this summed' ukaach r ii > 

cd 10 “Wes* fiermanv’s PHS 1 * ■ ?“ had tO Say followl 

conlribulion he did Ml W* ^“ E new take - off north of 1 

"«»<* ‘*- 


I- np he decision ten years ago by the Fe- 
■ T T d ®rel Republio of Germany to join 
ls the United Nations was the result or the 
inner- German situation. 

S J£ e : mUn ™ ombersh| P of the United 

8 S? WflS , mpossibIe until relations 

!ii d n» een kfi SlabI i 5hed belweon tho Fcde* 
s ral Republic and the ODR. 

Although Bonn had been involved in 

, ^ activities of fa. UN’s speciai Xi- 

i nisations as well as its subsidaty and 

I qXTm'T mi “ MS ’ ond had "“ta “°- 

1 S" j an obse ™r status at the UN 
i hoad quarters in Now Yor|[i attempt 
to become a member or the organisa- 
I v f 0 f ,d have been blocked by a So- 
vlet Union veto on the Security Conn- 

The Soviets would have insisted on 

state! nemberSh P ° f ,ha olber Germ “n 

w I bc . h “ t , abl,sbme “‘ of relations bet- 

BrandilT“, Gem,an ,ta, ' s duri "8 «>e 
S“Si p era Pared * ba way for 

weer^’th. 8 B “j i0 T reaty was signed bet- 
GDB £ Feder a' Republic and the 

ciaf'seal 1 n a r S then needed W“s the olii- 
cjai seal of approval by the Four 

ed Cnnim?r» SaW their functIon of AIH- 
ad< T t 0 . n| reI Council “untouched in any 

Wa I Ge ^ an UN memberahip. * 
me two German states were unani- i 

Unhad iS 0 ? pCed l M memb era of the , 
United Nations via acclamation in the , 

Genera! Assembly on September 18, ] 
rtr^°I ?ier J C ^ anceI,or WilI y Brandt’s * 

SfMsw i 

ce ttauhe d® gave the assu ran- 

ce mat the Federal Repubiio of Germii - 

8 ! 

fljlmg Wall for German Interests,” 



5 Ten judicious 

; years at the 

; United Nations 

■ y k e c P4 tod, " tr °o™c a d U rin N g the past 

[ h . a8 # been very careful not to burden 

international organisation with 
innor-German disputes; 

B ? n ? representatives have shown 

SeT lnl n 0,1 Str,cl,y politlcal so- 
cial 1 nnH c ° ncent . rat ® d on economic, so- 
cm! and humanitarian fields, develoD- 

m ^! t a,d and environmental protection 
The initiatives taken by the West Qer- 

, ”aM«n.° N haVe malnIy becn hu - 

nSs Convfn? 

vent^iVor fouryews rkCd ° n lHiS C ° n ’ 

wives entan.t'rf'i ' saues ca " find them- 
S“ W # d !n em °tionaIly-charged 

;S! fC0Bn Ct " 8Uch a reultinati^nal 
on T ! 1 hV a 8 h„ e |i?, PPlieS 10 Bonn '"Natives 

attachid n to f w 8 , ln "'asl"8 importance 
?n emaMon»t^“ ° e ™ a ny within the 
ion ta i or «fnisation waa its elec- 

voted or to the SecuS^.CouncS. nd ^ 


He praised above all 
contribution to the North-StP 1 
guc, its efforts to help so!« J 
blcms between Induslrlalised s» 
loping countries. 

• . _ . r/J 


• — upper tumospner 

In this respect, the tw£ ? ch successfully did I 
Brandt Papers compiled WjjBje-ESA and with the Gen 


f_ — - «#»WIIU ■ luniiig MIV 

be ‘ore the second, as was tl 
? now. We therefore felt it 
gn by using out system fo 
J* research, as used in Kir 
the upper atmosphere, 
Jkafich successfully did b 


urandt Papers compilea WTW“>e-_ESA and with the Gen 
Chancellor Willy Brandt a nd i Experimental lnstl 

valuable and realistic conttiha^Bjauiies and Space 
In (he long run, the The latter institutio 

United Nations will f° cu50fl fljsKe * or coordinating all 
gue rather than on regional w^R^ e arch activities on b 
success is a question of si^ »v^ a n government, a kind 
many peoples of the world. B J ** 1 ^ a * it were. 

The Federal Republic institute which | 

will have an important Hf® 1 ^[ 0l fa8 m Sw 

ing and increasingly urgenl**^®!,,, ■ ,h ® lo “ l P“l 
Sabina “'V lake place bs 

(F ra nkr.««W^lK. 3b i"'' 

nirDcuttcWafld.i* 5 ^ [ the attested rlghl 
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Germany ‘behind leaders’ 
in biotechnology 


Lapps to hunt in the vicinity of the 
launching pad, now and again firing 
has had to be stopped altogether. 

The DFVLR has also provided the 
Otrag with its mobile launching plat- 
form. 

Otrag has had to accept considerable 
restrictions and tough security regula- 
tions in Sweden compared to the free- 
dom it had during launching activities 
in Zaire and Libya. 

After patiently waiting three weeks 
for good take-off weather, a smooth 
take-off was recorded. The wind had 
swept away the fog and dark clouds to 
enable a troublefree countdown. 

This was also a premiere for Esrange, 
the first use of a liquid-propellant roc- 
ket. 

However, two-and-a-half seconds 
after take-off the West German scien- 
tists came in for a bad surprise. 

The payload on board consisted of 
two experiments, one from the space 
travel technology department of the 
Technical University of Munich, the 
other from the Technical College in Aa- 
chen. 

The Munich scientists had provided a 
mass spectrometer, whilst the experts 
from Aachen were hoping to test the 
transmission of a video signal from the 
upper ranges of the atmosphere. 

Unfortunately, at a speed of one-and- 
a-half times the speed of sound, the 
flight was affected by "aerocoustic phe- 
nomena”, us the scientists termed It. 
The return parachutes on board failed 
to open. 

The take-off itself went, as the 
DFVLR technicians put it, “down the 
drain". 

Instead of reaching the intended 
height of 33 kilometres, the rocket only 
climbed to 17 kilometres. 

It was ?ome consolation for the ex- 
perts who had come from Munich that 
their carrier had stayed “exactly on 
course”. 

Tho head of Otrag, Franz Wukaseh, is 
also hoping to stay on course now that 
contracts drawn up with the DFVLR 
permit further take-offs. 

At present Munich is building one 
power unit each month. Ten are alreudy 
ready for use. 

The next objective Is the testing of u 
two-stage rocket with a maximum loud 
of 250 kilograms take-off weight. 

This could then achieve the perfor- 
mance of the high altitude rocket Sky- 
fork, so often fired from Kiruna. 

Rudolf Metier 

(SUddeulsche Zeitung, 22 September 1983) 


I n the promising field of biotechnolo- 
gy research, Germany falls short of 
international standards. 

According to an independent adviso- 
ry commission appointed by the Bonn 
Education and Science Minister, this 
field is one of vital importance. 

"Its great innovation potential sup- 
ports expectations of new products and 
changes in the production of natural 
substances and basic chemical com- 
pounds”, said the report, published in 
Bonn. 

Seeing work in this field is still in the 
basic research stage, Germany still 
stands a chance of catching up on the 
leading countries, the USA, Japan, Bri- 
tain and Switzerland. 

Biotechnology comprises five areas: 

• microbiology with the aim of disco- 
vering and breeding micro organisms 
with new types of physiological charac- 
teristics. 

• biochemistry and molecular biology. 
• genetics and genetic surgery. 

• cell biology and immunobiology. 

• biological process engineering. 

Whereas there have already been 
measures to improve the situation in the 
field of genetic engineering, there arc 
definite shortcomings in the fields of 
bioreactors and new biotechnological 
processes. 

The tendency is too strong to forget 
about German performance and buy 
the equipment abroad. 

. The Commission confirmed in its re- 
port that the brand approach to bjo- 
tcchnologlcal problems and the multi- 
disciplinary cooperation necessary “arc 
difficult to put into practice within the 
framework of today’s university structu- 
res". 

The two existing large-scale research 
institutions present ti "most heteroge- 
neous picture, with many outstanding 
work groups alongside muiiy disap- 
pointing ones." 

The Commission was “fascinated" by 
the research, und development . work 
conducted by the Institute for Biotech- 
nology at the nuclear research facility in 
Jttlich (IBT) but there wus sharp criti- 
cism of the Inrgcr (350 against 100 per- 
sonnel) Society for Biotechnological 
Research in Brunswick (GBF). 
According to the report, the "current 


managerial and organisational structure 
is inappropriate” and the scope for ac- 
tion is “unreasonably restricted” by too 
many official bodies and confusion 
about the area of clear-cut responsibili- 
ties. 

The organisational structure os prac- 
tised when the SPD ran the Research 
Ministry in Bonn has led to a situation 
in which “the GBF in fact supervises it- 
self*. 

Such a structure makes it impossible 
to run the organisation properly. 

Although there is room for interdisci- 
plinary activities in Brunswick, the in- 
stitute does not take full advantage of 
these opportunities. 

Work groups which meet the interna- 
tional standards, for orientation to- 
wards long-term applioatlon-oriented 
basic research and for cooperation bet- 
ween in dividual departments are >a very 
much in a minority”. 

Although some groups are carrying 
out good basic research, there is a lack 
of a link to long-term appliation. 

“Measured in terms of international 
standards, the results of many groups 
must be regarded as below average”, 
said the report. - 

Research Minister Heinz Rlesenhu- 
ber has announced that he will be doing 
ail he can to remove the backlog criti- 
cised by the commission. Joint efforts 
are needed by industry, soience and the 
state. 

Riesenhuber will also talk to- “all 
thpse JnyolvedV -.about one of. the cental 
demands made by the commission:* 

"In view of the limited means availa- 
ble, tho clear lack of highly qualified 
scientists for munagcrhil functions, and 
the efforts to boost efficiency", tho re- 
port regards a merger of the various re- 
search facilities as absolutely essential. 

“Taking into account the existing in- 
frastructural framework", Brunswick 
should bo given priority as u possible 
location. ■ 

However, the GFB can only be "mea- 
ningfully continued" if the organisatio- 
nal structure is radically changed and 
the "scientific responsibility of the 
board of directors" and the position of 
management strengthened. 

Peter Philipps 

(Dio Welt, IS September 1983) 


T hirty eight per cent of the popula- 
tion of the EEC approve of the ex- 
tension of the nuclear energy program- 
me. They feel that nuclear power is es- 
sential to safeguard energy supplies. 

However, 37 per cent strictly oppose 
plans and feel that nuclear energy is as- 
sociated with unpleasant risks. 

Ten per cent don’t see why nuclear 
energy is necessary. The remaining 15 
per cent gave no answer. 

This was the result of a survey con- 
ducted for the EEC Commission in 
Brussels. 

When the same questions were asked, 
in 1978, more supported nuclear ener- 
gy: 44 per cent were then in favour. ; 

However, this varies strongly from 
one country to the next. > 

Nuclear energy supporters increased 
in countries such as West Germany, 
France and Holland, i. e. in countries 
where there is already considerable nu- 
clear energy. But there were fewer in 
the other countries. ' 

Strongest opposition is in countries 


Changing views 
about nuclear 
energy 

. . * ■ , i i 

which have no nuclear energy plants: 
Ireland, Greece, Denmark and Luxem- 
bourg. 

Only in France does the survey show 
an actual majority for the extension of 
nuclear energy (51 per cent). In techno- 
logical terms, France is the most ad- 
vanced country in this field. It has pro- 
portionally (he. most nuclear energy 
compared to tqtal electricity output. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany 
there were 37 per cent supporters (1978: 
35 per cent). 

The fact that now only 30 per cent of 
West Germans see nuclear energy as 
linked with unpleasant risks (1978: 45 
per cent) is seen by the commission as 


proof that the fear of nuclear, energy 
has become less in West Germany. 

The survey, which was carried out an 
9,700 representative persons . in EEC 
countries last . year,. showed that yusre 
more .opponents ,tp nuejear . energy 
among pepple classified qs politically 
left-wing. There were more. supporters 
among the “centrists” and “right-win- 
gers;’, •. ‘ . ■■■, ".■• 

Whether the respondents lived near 
to a nuclear power station or not,, this 
had hardly any effect op the results, 
When asked how the. energy, pro- 
blems of the fhturo can be best .solved, 
only 10 per cent point to nuclear ,enpr : 
gy. Most EEC citizens (51 per cent) 
name the . following ‘’desirable solu- 
tions": the development of renewable 
sources of energy such as solar energy, 
biomass, wind, and wave energy, 

In its summary, to its report; the Com- 
mission underlines that: these are. the 
least developed of all the sources of 
energy. Hans-Peter On 

(Der TBgettpltgd, 15 September 1983) 
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Tougher waste-disposal 
controls approved 


T he Federal Republic of Germany is 
probably; Europe’s largest producer 
of waste, j . 

The Federal Cabinet has juat apprcv* 


Specially equipped customs check- 
points are to be set up on the various 
notional borders to make it easier to un- 
cover some of the tricks of international 
waste disposal “tourism.” 

This a direct — and positive — con- 
sequence of the scandal surrounding 
the barrels of toxic waste from Sevead. 

By introducing a “recycling law”, 

7a mmPrmflnfl hnnao 1 +** u ... i. _ 
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M tougher regulations for dealing, with Zunmermann hopes to prevent the 
special waste. .... waste of raw materials. 
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special waste. ■ 

Federal Interior Minister Friedrich 
Zimmermann is hoping that further 
parts of the amendment, which deal 
among other things with recycling, will 
also be accepted by the Cabinet before 
the year is out 

Special , waste , is defined as such 

wiifa rut. InL MJ i? ... 


However, the reservation that such 
recycling must be “economically via- 
ble” may present too large a loophole 
for the throw-away fanatics. 

The Federal government has not yet 
taken up suggestions by Hesse’s Minis- 
ter for the Environment to make use of 
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waste which “depending on the nature, tho ex^ing laws to ban the production 
composition or amount** presents a “so- “A®!* 1 poisonous materials, 
nous” danger to health, the water and ^or example, there are restrictions on 
the air, can burn or explode and which uso of bu * no ban on the production 
cantata, germs of the hlghly toxic PCB, palychlorinat- 

up to now there has been no stan- ed biphenyl, which can be used as a re- 
oard procedure in individual Gennan f ri «erant and is a base material for diox- 

States for disposing of special waste. * ne » ^e Seveso poison. 

If the cnnmnf ntinn <«ri>n»A.I L 7.1 mm arm a mm L __1 r 


The local communities are left to face 
the problems. However, within the fra- 
mework of the amendment, Zimmer- 
mann will be taking a closer look at the 
problems of packaging. Regulations are 
needed here as voluntary agreements 
don't work. 

Experience has shown that harmful 
substances can be poisonous in lower 
dosages than the official “limits.” 

This was pointed out recently with re- 
gard to uir pollution, by the lluvuriun 
minister for the Environment, Dick. 

The burning of waste material, a me- 
thod preferred in Bavaria, cannot be the 
right way. . 

Zimmermann Is also taking a look at 
other European countries. Yet there is 
also plenty of toxic material which 
comes from Germany. 

Each year hundreds of thousands of 
tons of waste are transported by heavy 
transporters from the Federal Republic 
to a special waste disposal site in Schfl- 
neberg, near Lflbeck, in East Germany. 


Water risks 
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If the concentration of harmful subs- 
tances is regarded as harmless, the ex- 
tent of risk as acceptable, and a proper 
titvosal as “uneconomical**, the toxic 
substances are allowed to legally flow 
into the seas and rivers. 

Up until the year 2024, for example, 

fnn Haifaa f.. M a * 


Zimmermann is going for “a better 
control over certain used oils” - in- 
cluding those which contain PCB. 

. Even pesticides which are banned in 
the Federal Republic because of their 
danger can still be produced and expor- 
ed to Third World countries. 


.. ^ — iui ostunpje, — **unu countries. 

k. b n!^ er /? Mpaay Bru “sb0ttel Is to According to estimates by the World 

?! S W® cubic metres Health Organisation, there are over half 

of Industrial waste Into the River Elbe a million cases of intoxication there 
|k°ur, without being obliged to say cveiy year. 
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clttDd “aconomio goods” and are thus 

iSLl- 10 m WMte dis P° Ml W8«- KJT opia ? 8teps t0Wafds Protecting 

rations. ■ XJtho environment were outlined at a 

One aim is to prevent the latter, at mcetIn 8 in Karlsruhe, 
for certain dangerous substances. . E£ C Commissioner Karl-Helnz Nar- 
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As a special report by the Bremen 
Environmental Institute confirmed in 
summer this year some of this toxic 
waste finds its way back into West Ger- 
many via the groundwater. 

. . West Germany itself has enough pro- 

j!IT S u W th ,ta waste dis P°saI sites, even 
with the "well-kept” ones. 

There are ht least 45,000 (estimate by 
the F°deral Environmental Agency) old 
rubbish tips and waste disposal sites in 

bomb GCfmany * “ kInd ° f ticklng t!me 

The success of new legislation will 
Have to measured in terms of the extent 
to which waste Is prevented und not me- 
rely disposed of, recycled or burnt. 

Martin Urban 

(SflddeuHcho Zcltung, 21 September 1983) 


jPuropeun steps towards protecting 
JLJ the environment were outlined at a 
meeting in Karlsruhe. 

l M » lon 7 Karl-Helnz Nar- 
^ , i«i i j 1 ? P ,anned «o control large- 

nnnlfimv nrA l AM 8Ca ]. e industrial ftirnaces. 

unniung water * nn ° u ' ,Md « emergency 

‘linffal* thvAa+9 taSorL 1 '" 1 " 10 contro e'moepheric pol- 

: ^ unaer threat 5 m mu* r or and 

Cj cientlm believe that there is a ™ ^ Helnz We,enhuber. uraed 
O worldwide threat to ttaqElto of n.to f ' h6y could ,0 

drinking water. 4 v 01 j^® “ d n « ht damage to the environ- 

^ n J®d Nations" 1^ d i mensl °n of envi- 

Cultural | Organisation (UNESCO) lined hvtlif ^ h * Baid * ,s und cr- 
conference In Koblenxheard. ^ 3 damage t0 r ° n ** to be 

Tito 350 scientists from 50 countries ob « n rved throughout Europe. 
d««lt with the problems of water shor- Eurooe ” L° f 5® .? pen airspace ov " 
^! nd . the danger to the eartS’s SSJl S i 
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t*ge and the danger to the earth's 
ground wator stocks. * 

Hydrologists confirmed that ground 
wrier Is still not treated with suffirient 

,r,M are 

t'M'y farmers tend to use too 
mu«h manure at the wrong times. 


tZfr r rf nul prob, ® ma if ** work 

together closely and In mutual trust.” 
Alongside air pollutants, in particular 
ritogM oxides, heavy 
metals and photo oxidants, factors of 
dryness, frost, biotic damage, and forest 
ptoning must betaken Into account. * 
Wesenhuber continued: “We must 

pool the Information We already have 
so that wa am *h.M . nave 


KK, ! nf0 ? ation ^already hare 
Everything the yard produ^ld ? c f" hen “o««m«e the,. £ 

«jc ,«,k, r . flow, t n XHTST A Sen S ^ P “V'lL n8 * lnt0 

ground Into other water channels Siul j ^ the many questions still 


and 

m 2 dday ‘ a concrete jungles make it 
* ftd difficult for surface 
wjjer to seep ifttd the ground. Ground 
***** rtock «nnot be replenished. 

doa 


in view of the many questions still 

nw 4 ,he 

ment of environmental problems, ri^ 

» western nations to conduct an ooen 

"» no repreientuN 
So 1 vict bloc countries, 
eec Commissioner Naijes said the 
main problems facing, European envi- 


Europe reveals 
plans to 

cut pollution 

ronmental policies could be tackled 
successfully, Th6 discussion about the 
introduction of unleaded petrol in the 
Federal Republic showed that. 

Negotiations with the Japanese 
motor industry, on the other hand, were 
proving more difficult. 

. E ''® n lh«> u gh many problems could 
be solved in these discussions, the Bu- 

nrnt ea ^| C ° ( fflmUnity Sh ° U,d " 0t ttSOtt t0 

Protectionist measures on the car mar- 

Naijes is hoping that a European 
overall solution, the Erga project, will 
bring about a further breakthrough* on 
reducing car pollution. 

T“® Project’s report- on pollutant 

ro rh«°n ni fr0m C S 1 is *° b «' Presented 
1984 ° Europoan Cdm mission at Easter 

«eareh N fci; nde i lined lhcro,,8 8,80 «' 

search into the effects of reducing car 
emissions on the refining costs eneZ 

costa and the motor Industry itself.” W 

He announced that a European reau- 
latlon on large-scale flirnaewis to^bc 
November. Thifwil, mean 
that .Industrial plant! throughout Euro- 


face ■ 

ier- Cleaner sli 

the 

m cash save! 

iful 'E^ , j| lanc ialbenefits of J( w 
vcr , t,on ° r a,r Pollution J 
the costs of achieving the n£ 

re fiS? at "" 

''To "leeiing vm ^ 
Aspen institute to deal 
ic- blcm of dying forests, 
lio According to an OECD, 
halving of tho, emissions ftoa, 
at and jiowcr plant stacks as u 
is cur exhausts would be ba!^ 
ch the benefit gained within iaj, 

.And this study does it 
into account the enormonji 
v y the forests. 

There were 27 delegates k 
countries including Poland t 
choslovokia. They appoakdo 
natories of the Geneva C«q 
begin reducing sulphur dM 
trogen dioxide emissions. Uti 
gy it was agreed, is available 

However, the President 
n German Environmental 
n Lersner, underlined during ip 
ic farence that there is a it& 
r- limit to the reduction of nltnp 
which is much lower than to 
dard. 

n Although there is still a pt 
research to be done on.the os 
y between pollution of the™ 
j and tho dying forests, this osR 
i used as an alibi for doing oom 
s It was important that (hose™ 
which have, not yet been fo^i 
1 environmental catastrophe^^ 
t forests lake preventive action 

“ In the end, it was cheaptri 
pollution at the right ttaM 
West Gcrmuny had failed to* 
(DcrTRgeiipleieUib" 

po will be subject to offldilv 
AH measures must be undemta 
duce emissions. 

In the draft version, celiiapf 
for the known pollutants 
with thermal performance. 

The West German 
large-scale furnaces servetH* 
A limited operating Hcenwi 
granted for plants which brt 
been approved of. The older 
have to be examined to chf^ 1 
demlaatlon possibilities. . 

Insome cases, the plants 
a transitionul period oftenj* 
notification of the guid^W 
being closed down. , ( 
Together with these sU tt?®JE 
jes announced the present!^ 5 * 
topean emergency program* 'B 
the pollution of the atmosph**® 
Alongside quality targets iiXJW 
oxides and dust, new limit* 
laid down for the sulpbitf 
heating oil. u B 

sulphur content of 
medium-scale industrial 
The burning and dispmwjJH 
Is also to be regulated in so 
disedway. iJS 

Tho Commissioner ah® 

greater research efforts in 
During the coming 
Commission will be provWJ 
support for about 40 researflrK 
granting about DM7bn< 1 ■ J 
A Anther DM lObn are 
environmental research 113 , F 
1985. 
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iting the ballet companies: 
an armchair assessment 


jflrror, mirror, on tho wall, Who, is 
Bjbe fairest of them all? 
p lo now, nobody has ever found 
aw many West German bullet di- 
n anxiously ask themselves this 
lid question every morning, 
m is no such thing as a state-ap- 
4 mirror which could help them 
j tell them whether a nameless 
jrner has already made it to the 
wmewhere behind “the seven 

i only way to find out more about 
(nation and popularity of the bal- 
ppanies is to have a good subjec- 
ts, 

r who can decide how such ensem- 
jiould be fairly rated? The critics? 
iiudlence? Or even the ballet per- 
ss themselves? 

hich criteria should be chosen to 
access? And, finally, how could 

i *ss be compared in a kind of hit 
Vest German ballet companies? 
ns upon questions, 
guest performances by . the re- 
i companies at least gives us an 
Vhlch company has appeared 
ay times in which countries? 
mswers will show how popular 
lets arc abroad. This , criterion 
ndicate that not much is thought 
be ballet companies from the Bava- 
gtate Opera and the Germun Operu 
hf Rhine. 

b Bremen ballet ‘company, on the 
rhand, is more popular, 
wring the last three seasons, Rem- 
it Hoffmann and her young tcuin 
i, visited Fads, Brussels, London, 
Jfc, Rome, The Hague nnd Dublin. 
W Folkwang Dance Studio from 
gisalso aninternullonal "hit.” The 
P)ble run by Susannc Linkc, howc- 
M wt affiliated lo uny purticulur 
l* 8nd is thus dependent on tours 
p? income. .This makes it .u special 

Ire.are basically five companies 
are worth serious consideration 
g trying tq discover, which are the 
[successful (the sporadic appearan- 
W the Freiburg, Heidelberg and 
truhe companies do not warrant in- 
ton here). 

bsignment for 


^unen sprayer 

ft sa rtift Harald Nflgeli, the “Zu- 
J®,Sprayer” ? is to, accept a special 
pg.pqst at Wiesbaden Technical 
p e f jThe mpve must f>e apprpved 
Education Ministry. 

P !l1 is to take on a course In 
P® Of Visual Communication” in 
P'Whg Department. , 

Was given a suspended senten- 
pr^batipn of eight months im- 
gfter spraying matchsti ck 
1 qn P u biic buildings Zurich. 

L^mational warrant for his 
Ej hi 8 apprehension by border 
r on August 27 in Puttgarden. 

‘Placed tinder provisional 
Ei^beck and then released on 
‘" Which he is resident, 

1 ! - : ''.ii, . 

• 1 1 . i . . . . . dp a 

(DerTaghsap^gcl, 23 Sqtftabcr 1983) 


The top companies arc as follows: 
the German Opera ballet company from 
Berlin, the Hamburg State Opera ballet 
company, the Cologne Dance Forum, 
the Stuttgart ballet company, and the 
Wuppertal Dance Theatre. 

If the number of tours over the past 
few years Is taken as a yardstick, these 
companies represent West German bal- 
let “outside” of the Federal Republic. 

The Berlin German Opera ballet 
company, for example, put on 30 per- 
formances in the United States during 
the 1980/81 season. 

The Hamburg company appeared 23 
times in Holland, Belgium and South 
America during the same period. 

The Cologne group managed 26 per- 
formances in Sweden, France, England, 
Holland and Switzerland. 

The Stuttgart company was runner- 
iip with 44 performances in Sofia, the 
United States, Canada, Mexico and 
England. 1 

Pina Bausch and her Wuppertal com- 
pany take a clear lead with 55 appea- 
rances in South America, Mexico, Italy, 
Israel, Holland and France. 

The frontruhners showed their 
strength even more during the following 
season. 

The Berlin company had no guest 
performances at all, and the Cologne 
group only managed eight in Brussels, 
Gent, Ljubljana, Belgrade, Luxembourg 
and Sofia. 

John Neumeicr nnd his Hamburg 
company at least had 17 evening and 2 
workshop matln6o performances in ci- 


T ho squabbling about American film 
packages for the German TV au- 
dience, and the accompanying million- 
mark legal suit, has recently put the 
Spotlight on tho purchasing policies or 
West German TV companies. 

The subsidiary of the ARD television 
company; for example, DSgeto (Frank- 
furt) has not only been busy buying ma- 
terial for presentation in the hear futu- 
re, but "panic-buying" for the 1990s. 

Each year Is buys (80 feature films 
from all over the world, just as many 
TV series and about 200 other TV pro- 
ductions. 

The Deutsche Gesellschaft Fiir Bild 
und Ton (Organisation for Picture hnd 
Sound) has an annual : budget of 
DM65m at its disposal. 

In the- face of expected price increa- 
ses for films in the wake of new media 
developments, it feels obliged to buy 
now while the prices are still loW. 

This is a plausible argument. 1 The 
purchasing prices for'films have inreas- 
ed since the mid-seventies at a faster 
rate than the general rate of inflation — 
namely, from a average DM120,000 to 
an average DM140,000, a fact pointed 
out in Munich by the deputy manager 

of Degelo, Franz Everschor*. 

Of the 40,000 films selected over the 
years, Degeto chose 10,000 of them. 

On average, four feature films arc 
shown each day on Geriridh TV. ARD, 
the first channel, presented 262 Ritas in 
1982, the ZDF, the second channel 257, 

and the various (regional) third pro- 
grammes 855. 

The feature film boom on German 
TV channels is unbroken. As Everschor 
pointed out to a study group on broad- 


tics such as Paris, Leningrad, Luxem- 
bourg and Lausanne. 

The Stuttgart ballet company, which 
made its way to Rome and Winterthur, 
was supported in its success by the sea- 
son's tour of South America (Buenos 
Aires, Cordoba, Santiago de Chile, Sao 
Paulo, Montivideo). 

However, those company's 24 perfor- 
mances still couldn’t compete with the 
35 performances by the Wuppertal 
group in Paris, Vienna, Australia and 
Holland. 

The Wuppertal Dance Theatre also 
showed a lead for the 1982/83 season: 
43 performances in London, Rome, 
Brussels, Paris and Milan, not to men- 
tion visits to France and Switzerland. 

For the first time, however, the Ham- 
burg company moves in close behind 
with 32 ballet evenings and three work- 
shop raatinfces in New York, Paris and 
Venice. 

The Cologne and Berlin companies 
still exhibit a meagre yield with two 
performances in Bucharest and four 
performances in San Antonio/Texas re- 
spectively. 

The Stuttgart company really slipped 
down a peg. Marcia Haydfee team re- 
corded only .fifteen performances in 
Prague, Salzburg and Paris. 

Is this cause for concern? A changing 
trend? According to the press spokes- 
man for the Stuttgart ballet company, 
Rainer Woihsyk, not at all. 

He puts the slack period down to the 
lack of financial baoking, which is par- 
ticularly Important to a large company 
like the Stuttgart one. Many invitations 
to perform, therefore, simply had to be 
turned down. 

Rainer Woihsyk refers to a certain 
curiosity gap with regard to tho Ham- 
burg company. The Stuttgart company 
is already known eveiywhere. 

Although this sounds plausible, two 
other reasons are just as valid. 


TV buys films 
while (cheap) 
stocks last 

casting history In Munich, “the films 
are still right at the top of the populari- , 
ty ratings". 

This wasn’t always the case. The 
foundations were laid during the 1960s. 
Today, twelve per cent of total TV pro- 
grammes are feature films. 

The series put on by the ARD and 
ZDF, Das Film festival (The festival of 
films) and Der besondere Film (The 
special film), have increased popularity. 

In a move away from the classic Hol- 
lywood or sentimental ' Heimat films 
(films produced in an idealised regional 
setting), the film editors wanted to see 
whether a blend of Cntertalntaent and ' 
quality could attract even more viewers; 
And attracted they were. 

Even the third programmes, which 
used to be reserved for experimental 
film productions, many of them with;: 
subtitles, now show first-rate material. 

; The viewers are being given more and 
more say in what is to be shown on TV. 

Heinz RQhmann can be seen alongsi- 
de Francois Truffaut, Louis de Funes 
alongside Luis Bunuel. 

The initiators of this move feel that 
they deserve the credit for improving 
the viewing figures for directors such as 
Ernst Lutiitsch, Bernardo Bertolucci or 
Claude Chabrol, 

The cat-and-mouse game between the 



Pina Bausch... clearly In the lead nu- 
merically. (Photo: Hannes Klliari) 

John Cranko’s choreographies, which 
used to be the Stuttgart company's real 
crowd pullers, have now become gene- 
ral international property. Any ensem- 
ble that wants to be successful has to in- 
clude them. You don’t have to go to a 
guest performance to see them any lon- 
ger. 

A. second reason may well be the.fai- 
lure of the Stuttgart company to deve- 
lop new ideas and prevent the threaten- 
ing disinterest of part of its audience, 

If tho announcements by the ballet 
management is to be believed, all this 
will change in the near future. 

Maybe the Stuttgart performers will 
be in demand again, perhaps the finan- 
cial problems will be solved. 

Although a look in the mirror can 
present a slightly distorted image of 
reality it often triggers -new ideas oh 
how to change that image. 

' Hartmut Regitz ' 
(Slulijjarter Nachricliton, 10 Soptpinbdr 1983) 


film nnd TV, the "feud between hostile 
brothers”, is likely to continue now that 
ihc whole media structure, from cable 
TV to video, is changing. 

The purchasing-policy problems are 
just a sign of these changing times. 

Even countries rich in film tradition, 
such as Britain and Italy, are noticing a 
drop In standards. The effects take lon- 
ger before they are felt in the relatively 
inexperienced Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. The rarities from the more off- 
beat nations cannot fill the gap. 

The big US companies are producing 
fewer and fewer films which have 
' an ever-increasi ng budget. 

Everschor, who was unwilling to go 
into great details oh account of the on- 
going negotiations for a film package, 
feels that it's better to go straight to the 
producer. Middlemen, such as the pro- 
secuting party in the ciirtent legal di- 
spute, Taurus Film Munich, should 
only be used if they can offer attractive 
; film packages put together from diffe- 
rent sources. • 

The Munich-based communications 
researcher, Wolfgang R. Langenbucher, 
tries to straighten the picture out so- 
mewhat by modifying the positive in- 
fluence of TV on films. 

Despite more leisure time, less people 
go to the cinema. If there was for some 
reason no TV, there would be a sharp 
increase in cinema-going. 

Langenbucher feels that only the fact 
that the amount of leisure time has in- 
creased along with increasing TV view- 
ing has saved the cinema and newspa- 
per media from being displaced altoge- 
ther. dps 

’ (SiuttgarterZellung, 20 September 1983) 
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V iolence end hooliganism have beco- 
me a major problem at metropoli- 
tan schools. 

Blackmail, vandalism and physical 
threats are common. Parents fear for 
the safety of their children. 

Vandalism in schools has cost Ham- 
burg DM 14m over the past ten years. It 
costs North Rhine- Westphalia DMiOm 
a year. 

Then there is the psychological da- 
mage to children, 

The problem is worst in the huge big 
city schools where children and juveni- 
les form Mafia-like gangs. Protection 
money is extorted, Those who resist got 
beaten, 

The normal pranks of only one gene- 
ration ago have turned into brutality 
and violence. 

In Bochum, a I4-year-old recently 
stabbed a blackmailer of the same age 
because he was no longer able to pay 
the price. In this instance, Mafia me- 
thods resulted in death. 

Teachers, parents, psychologists and 
the police don’t know how to cope. 
Many major high schools have intro- 
duced vigilante groups. 

More parents accompany their chil- 
dren to school and pick them up after- 
wards. 

Psychological counselling centres are 
trying to get to the root of the problem. 
One reason is constant violence on tele- 
vision and other media. The children 
want to try out what they see. 

Experts in America, where drag ad- 
diction and violence In schools have 1 
been the main problem for- years, also ' 
8 connection between this and the 
daily TV. , 

But this is probably not the only rea- j 
son The Psychological Counselling * 
Centre m Dtlsseldorf. blames some of 
■the violence on conflicts within the i 
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Hooliganism, vandalism and 
violence in the playground 


Failure? Ncuedicine 

JS&* * ■■fy 


classroom, excessive scholastic de- 
mands and the lack of opportunity for 
self-realisation and self-assertion. 

In the anonymous surroundings of a 
big school, children feel lost and diso- 
riented, whioh leads to a feeling of hel- 
plessness. This, in its turn, con easily 
turn into aggression. 

The functional and efficient school 
buildings lack the humanity young peo- 
ple need for their wellbeing and healthy 
development. 

Classrooms are overcrowded, and 
there is excessive rivalry among the 
children. In most instances, the form 
teacher Is no longer the person children 
can go 1 to with their problems. 

Even at home, most children and ju- 
veniles no longer find outlets for their 
spirit of adventure. They have little op- 
portunity to develop and pursue new 
hobbies, and with many of these young 
people listlessness is the order of the 
day. 

Yet even minor changes In everyday 
life at school could improve things, as 
demonstrated by an Essen school. 

There, an entire school was permitted 
to decorate its classrooms as the chil- 
dren pleased. 

Tlie youngsters painted their class- 
room walls with pictures showing a jun- 
gle with animals, landscapes and street 
scenes. 

Every classroom suddenly had its 
personalised appearance and every one 
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of the children had helped bring this 
about. 

It was only natural that nil of them 
should try to preserve this very personal 
realm. 

Other schools have meanwhile fol- 
lowed the Essen example. They now 
permit the children to decorate their 
classrooms and make them less imper- 
sonal, 1 

After all, it is not the small rural 
schools where violence and vandalism 
thrive but tho huge, impersonal teach- 
ing complexes of the big cities. 

The reason Is quite simple: there is 
no anonymity in villages and small 
towns and the conduct of the individual 
child does not go unnoticed by his 

fro!” Wh ° thu " exercise a “social con- 

More and more parents now opt for 
private day and boarding schools which 
have experienced and unprecedented 
boom in the past few years despite the 
nigh cost of private education. 

Though middle class parents find it 

,. an J { Vt\ S0 the mone y« lh °y consider 
he hardship worthwhile. Their children 
nave small classes, personal contact 
with their teachers and above nil they 
nre not exposed to violence. 

Children who live in constant fear 
cannot be expected to perform well ut 
school. 

Sigrid Latka-Jd firing 

(Qencral-Anzalger Bonn. 10 September igg3) 

Foreigners’ tiny 
tots exposed 
on the roads 
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25 years of experience in fob 
She has found that bib 
“school failures” she hu NfcT "" ’ 
with had high IQs. However the biggest single problem 
She recommends not te 9 & ^ 5a * 8 doctora face ls people with 
to school “before It \m\m IP»Moms.. 
through the anthropological pr the past five years, 55 people 
tant nnd irreplaceable pljjty died on Lufthansa flights. Most 
A sohool starter should kq (under treatment for cardio-vascu- 
controlling his sponiantMi disorders. They had flown without 
keep moving, he should $| medical advice, 
cd from the pudgy shape efii ifthansa’s head doctor, Dr Helmut 
the leaner shape of o yomji & suggested that people being 
it nt nil possible, he should ih ted for m^jor cardiovascular disor- 
u S *! j L h s milk tcet ^ Bd! ^ ihould report this when booking. 

a-jgfbisai »■«- ss, w -* * 

If in doubt, postpont 1 H71 ,|Ba( ® B5r ‘ volunteer ,ho lnforma ' 
Zlllmann, pointing to tin ft 

Schools that operate on RiJp this is unlikely t.o be popular. Are 
ner’s theory of a 7-yeaf rh)th ^dFlo ask a somewhat shaky old 
not accept children before 4 >wapale woman in her 70s to re- 
reached that age. * M tBe 8tale their health? 

Tlie psychologist also rw Tte discussion became heated wher 
that children should be abb issue of transporting patients whe 
school in the spring and Into l heart attacks was raised, 
becnu.se this would biihete intense guidelines prohibit tnuv 
ucljuating to the child s rhyito nlng people In the first eight weeki 
But what is to be <b* w r a heart attack. But they oamt 
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"■foreign children under five are In- 
v °lvcd in traffic accidents four 
times as often os Gorman children in 
the same ago group. 

Their injuries lend to bo more severe 
than those of German children and the 
death rate is more than four times us 

Of the 1 1 children who died in West 

' !™ mc accidents in 1981, nine 
were children of foreigners. 

This prompted West Berlin Senator 
for Economic Affairs and Transport 

sasg sadst 

KESsia-*-™ 

The experiment involved about 350 

frnm^ n fr0 ™ ^ W0 kjnde rgartens and 
^om six municipal day care centres. Si- 

,aunched in 

edul7l" wllh .P ractitla l aid« for trallic 
'"f «°W ‘ho effectiveness 

The results will later be used in the 
general traffic education of foreign chU- 

m ^ or points were beha- 

!r m< ^ nd ,he teachin B ° r traf- 
nc ™ « th ^ough toy vehicles. 

were taken on excursion 
and meeting with their parents were 

Senator Zeroth and members of the 
continued on page 13 
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get lop marks for their daj^lwl w _ 

The best response to poo: 111 din seven, 
try to get to the bottom hts Includes only reported a 
and to discuss with thedW 88 ih. The figure is more likely to 
medy the situation.” "million, delegates to a doc 

Frau Zillmann herself bn % in Munich were told, 
been successful with kef uWj ans Jflrgen Christen told the C 
ven recipe which she calls fa ; * Paediatric Society's meeting 
break.” • ®*®ap this meant every child 

This amounts to taking fa* 1 ‘° i ur or five accidents by the t 
of school for a while Jr 5 « e was 15. 

done on a doctor’s or pjp ^risten, head of the LUbeok Pae 
certificate), taking him a WP Clinic’s research team, said 40 
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This amounts to taking fa* 
of school for a while 
done on a doctor’s or p# 
certificate), taking him awp 
re for a few weeks or even SJ 
recreation and sport and 
him to school and putting* 8 
next lower class. i 

The psychologist stresses " 1 * 
used the method succcssMy ,,, 
dreds of "failures. " I 

“The change of enviroii^ 
tended break from schoolifaj 
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riences with school 
hope, the will to perfonasW 
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mann in her book 
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Ernst Reinhardt Verlag. Me ^ 
Elizabeth ^ 
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Doctor explains agony 
behind pain research 


They told the meeting about patients 
who had no problems with flying only 
two weeks after tho attack. But they 
stressed that the duration and altitude 
of the flight are important. 

In earlier years, domestic Lufthansa 
flights rarely flew higher than 8,000 me- 
tres (26,000 ft). But this is different now 
with 10,000 metres (33,000 ft) no rarity. 

In the pressurised cabin of a jet, an 
altitute of 8,000 metres corresponds to a 
normal altitude of 2,200 metres (7,200 
ft). 

“Many passengers still believe that 
conditions In a pressurised cabin are 
the same as at sea level,” Dr Baark told 
the meeting. The decision on whether to 
allow a heart attack victim to fly is to be 
made jointly by the patient's own doc- 
tor and a Lufthansa contract doctor. 

Lufthansa spokesmen drew attention 
to the fact that International Civil Avia- 
tion Organisation (ICOA) guidelines 
lay down a six-week gap between heart 
attack.and flight. 

Patients who must have a permanent 
oxygen supply can now get this even on 
long flights thanks to the aviox oxygen 
bottle with replaceable cartridges. The 
device passed its acid test recently on a 
flight from Peking to Frankfurt and 
Hamburg. 

Patients who have to be transported 
lying down can now make use of what 
Is known as the medical compartment, a 
totally enclosed cabin with a sickbed. 

There are no more fears that other 
passengers will be disturbed by sounds 
or Bmells coming from a sickbed. Luf- 
thansa transported 700 “horizontal" 
passengers last year. 

Problems of tropical medicine were 
dealt with at length, particularly mala- 
ria and the growing resistance of the di- 
sease to preventive medication. 

On some flights to malarial areas, the 
cabin staff issued prophylactic pills to 
passengers who Ignored the rule to start 
taking the pills two weeks before depnr- 
ture. But the practice had to be discon- 
tinued because it was not allowed. 

Armin Oanser 

(Saddeutiohe ZeUung, 15 September 1983 ) 


‘Three million’ 
children 
injured a year 

the children's age while the risk of 
death diminishes with age. 

Skull fractures, concussion and bro- 
ken bones are the most common acci- 
dent results with older children. Youn- 
ger ones are hurt mostly by poisoning 
and bums. 

The LDbeck researchers have eviden- 
ce that children are in as much danger 
at home or during leisure time as on the 
road. Foreigners’ children, especially 
Turks, those less well off, and children 
brought up by single parents were more 
accident-prone and their accidents were 
more serious. 

Christen wants special preventive 
measures for these groups. Professor 
Joest Martinius of the Munich-based 
Max Planck Institute for Psychiatry, 
confirmed the accident prone nature of 
specially and psychologically disadvan- 
taged children. 

Professor Martinius stressed that 
children whose cerebral development is 
impaired before the accident also run a 
higher risk. 


L ittle Is known about pain despite 
the fact that it is a sensory percep- 
tion just like hearing or seeing. Profes- 
sor Burkhart Bromm told the seventh 
annual meeting of the European Neuro- 
logy Society. 

A thousand doctors and scientists 
from many parts of the world came to 
Hamburg for the meeting. 

Professor Bromm works with a pain 
research group at the Hamburg Univer- 
sity clinic at Eppendorf Hospital. 

The team has a big advantage becau- 
se of the many research centres at the 
hospital, he said. This means that re- 
searchers and practising doctors could 
work more easily together. 

Professor Bromm mentioned the ethi- 
cal problems involved with pain re- 
search. Anybody doing research in this 
field must inflict pain. But ethical 
grounds made it difficult with both man 
and animal, 

Experiments with volunteers were 
however, taking place world-wide. They 
were conducted under strictly ethical 
considerations and involved only relati- 
vely minor pain. 

The latest research results showed 
that pain causeB changes in the brain 
currents measured by electroencephalo- 
graphs (EEC). 

“These pains and their severity can 
be accurately measured by the picture 
an EEC provides," he said. 

This could help In the treatment of 
people suffering from chronic paid and 
enable doctors to determine the effecti- 
veness of painkillers. 

Pain measurements could also help 
doctors deoide whether or not to opera- 
te on a patient to provide relief. 

It should also be possible to find an- 
swers to such questions as whether men 
are really more sensitive to pain than 
women, whether blondes suffer more 
than brunettes or white people more 
than coloureds. 

“Pain has many components, among 


Professor Roland Gaedeke of the 
Freiburg University Paedlatrio Clinic 
emphasised the frequency of what he 
called bagatelle accidents among small 
children: For every fatal accident there 
.are 40 accidents requiring hospitalisa- 
tion, 100 to 200 requiring medical treat- 
ment and about 1,000 that call for no 
professional treatment. 

These accidents differed from the 
fatal ones only regarding the severity of 
the injury but not regarding their cau- 
ses. 

Stressing the responsibility of adults. 
Professor Gaedeke said that it was up 
to them to eliminate sources of danger. 
It is also they, he said, who are fre- 
quently responsible for putting danger 
into a child’s path by, for instance, 
planting poisonous bushes for decorati- 
ve purposes. 

He conceded, however, that the man- 
in-the-street finds it difficult to reobgnl- 
se daily living. 

He said that 87 per cent of the re- 
spondents in one survey knew next to 
nothing about the poisonous properties 
of some household items. Two-thirds 
tought that the hydrocarbons contained 
in certain detergents were harmless. 

Karl Stanklewitz 

(Kfitner Stadt-Anzelger, 14 September 1983) 


them rational and emotional ones that 
science should examine," said Professor 
Bromm. But the measuring of brain 
waves, an approach that could soon 
lead to reliable indications about the se- 
verity of a particular pain is only one 
aspect because pain goes beyond so- 
mething that can be measured in terms 
of “volt" or “ampere". Pain also comes 
in different “colours”, he said. 

Scientists the world over are now 
working on a pain dictionary. They 
hope that this will help them to classify 
it through such terminology as “burn- 
ing", “stabbing”, “cutting”, "drilling”, 
“repulsive", “pleasant", "intense" or 
"weak". 

What makes this type of pain scale 
difficult to apply is the fact that the se- 
verity of pain differs from one part of 
the body to the other. The closer to the 
head, the more severe, said Professor 
Bromm. 

The Hamburg researchers are also 
delving into the physical reactions to 
pain, using such criteria as rising or fall- 
ing blood pressure, widening of the 
pupils and paleness along with the foot 
that, given certain stress situations, the 
body can temporarily refuse to register 
pain ut all — as in the case of some 
massive injuries. 

The reason for this is assumed to be 
the excretion of endorphines, a 
morphia-like substance supplied by the 
human body itself. Oisria SchOtte 
(Die Welt, IS September 1983) 


Traffic risk 

Continued from page 12 
project have now issued an interim re- 
port 

A preliminary analysis showed that 
the parents of foreign children must be 
more intensively included in traffic edu- 
cation. • 

Senator Pleroth said that tho availa- 
ble traffic education material was in- 
adequate and that new ways of present- 
ing information to foreigners must be 
found. 

Videotapes could be made available 
through rental shops or shown In rec- 
reational facilities for foreigners. 

He said that the experiment had 
shown that the decisive element in traf- 
fic education was parental cooperation 
and that even the soundest of educatio- 
nal projects in day care centres were no 
substitute for the parents’ example. 

Foreign parents reticent to take an 
active part in traffio education. He attri- 
buted this to the parents’ own difficulty 
in coping with metropolitan traffic. • • 

All people who collaborated in the 
project were in. favour of continuing the 
DM120,000 experiment. 

■ Representatives of AWO and ■ the 
Road Safety Council deplored the fact 
that neither the Senate nor the Bonn 
Labour and Social Affairs' Ministry 
have so far pledged any farther funds. 

They also deplored the fact that re- 
search into the reasons why the children 
of foreigners are more accident-prone 
than German children has not been 
progressing. 

Tlie Berlin Senate paid for one-third 
of the experiment. The other two-thirds 
were paid by the Bonn Labour and So- 
cial Affairs Ministry and the Road Safe- 
ty Council. 

(Der Tagcsaplegel, 24 Ssptamfaer 1983) 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 

A German at the court 
of the mandarins 


.9 October 1983 
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Hans MUller ... a long march. 

(Photo: Uli Franz) 

A German, Hans MUller from Dfls- 
-tm.seldorf, has been made a member 
of China’s People’s Congress, the na- 
tion a parliament. 

The People’s Congress has several 
thousand members who are appointed 
rather than elected. It is not so much 
the general assembly but the various 
committees that have a certain leeway 
jn putting forward recommendations, 
though even the committees can make 
no policy decisions. 

Visitors to Peking who take the trou- 
blo to climb a small hill just north of the 
Forbidden City” (the Imperial Palace) 
wdUook down on a rather ordinary 
looking residential area that in no way 
betrays the fact that it has been set 
aside for China’s VrPs. 

One of the residents there is strong- 
man Deng Xiaoping; and only a stone’s 
throw away, behind a red 1 lacquered 
wooden door, lives Hans Mailer in a ra- 

2L ge ? ouae < as houses in China 
go). The inner- courtyard has- been 
artfully stylised into a Japanese garden 
the work of Mailer's Japanese wife. 

The jiving room with its Chinese fur- 
niture is sparsely decorated with Asian 
art. 

Speaking haltingly, like somebody 
who finds it difficult to talk about him- 

Mtt ' ,er says he ultimately 
owes his membership i n the People’s 
Congress to Hitler, from whom ho fled 

emfgram' BUt h ° ** f “ r fr om an ordinar y 
Born In DUsseldorf in January 1915 
whUe his father was at the front, Waller 
would probably still be living there if 

in 1933^ ^ n0t been BWept t0 P° Wer 

nn? IS n fath ? w a Jew * E0 Mtlller was 
went Jo R H e B d i t0 * 8 2 *? un,Versit y- So he 

rnmi in i witorIahd ’ in the au " 

5 aa~ enroucd at the medi - 

*5 d,dn ’t think Hitler would stay in 
power for' more than a couple of 
months, he says. . , , P 

™»’i Ja T7 i 939, whM1 Hitler had a |. 
Eft**- a P Czechoslovakia and 
MlllJor had just received his medical dc- 

SJu h .®.“!? e 'o realise that there was 
little likelihood of . any resistance 

against the Nazis in Europe. 

,ir f r, decided to go somewhere Where 
Hitier was still being fought. But since 

thw5ft?— Cl . V ?' ,War was almosl ov «, 
thirhsft him with China, which was still 

fighting against Japan, an Axis power. 

fnends * ho managed to esta- 
blish contact with Mao’s army and a 
little: while later he boardeSTVml 

P ™ Ma 7 eil, “ 10 Sail 10 H° n 8 Kong, 
he says! P ’ e “ ant ,hree -w«k voyage," 

lor r i, 1 , 0 „° k „7r mhS! £ y slli P. ‘rain and 
from Hong Kong to tho 

ur? am,y ‘ Bu ‘ ,he araty he wound 
Was Ch,an * Kai-shek's Kuo- 


They tried to lure tho young doctor 
into joining their own Red Cross, but 
MQHer was revolted by tho corrupt 
Kuomintang officer corps. 

, Although they kept a close watch on 
him, ho managed to get away and even- 
tually reached Yennon where Mao’s 
troops had their headquarters. Mis arri- 
val caused a sensation. 

Nobody cared much about ideology 
in those days. As Mailer sees it looking 
back on that time, “all that mattered 
was that I was against Hitler. I myself 
was not Interested in politics, except 
that I didn’t like Hitler.” P 

He started off working in a Yennan 
hospital but found this work “too pea- 
ceful”. He asked to be sent to the front. 

This meant another journey by lorry, 
on horseback or on foot across the Yel- 
low River and through the Japanese 
lines before reaching the liberated areas 
in the mountains. 

Mflller, who had brought his surgical 
kit with him from Switzerland, was ap- 
pointed army surgeon. 

He had to operate under the worst of 
conditions, mostly working in peasant 
fiuts. His assistants and orderlies were 
H to 14-year-old boys, most of them or- 
phaned by looting Japanese troops. 

The hardships would have been un- 
bearable to anybody who did not see a 
deeper meaning behind them. 

The food consisted mainly of millet 

holidays * VeB6tables oa W B h ^ and 

There were thousands of wounded 
and hundreds of thousands died. 

fhi^ 0 ’ 8 ar l? y Was 80 poorly equipped 

orwrifo y C ° St tW ° HVCS t0 “K" 

One day, MUller was caught in a Ja- 
panese ambush. Ho managed to save 
his skin but lost his surgical kit 
He fled and fell ill with typhoid and 
dysentery. Tins was compounded by 
poor food and headquarters decided to 
order him back to Yennan. 

lunch” 1 * thCrC tHat Ma ° lnvitcd hlm t0 

,™ cr ; “Ho sat almost silently, leav- 
ing the talking to me. He wanted to 

I^hon B h? d Jik Wh , ei t 1 Cam ° from * what 
I thought about the war — both In 

ssMSiSjaaiJ* 1 

tim u h ° also met D ®ng Xiaop. 

b ridgpll* frequen " y played 

a SSmTS j , i ticaLcornmissar ' °f 
a MQ.Oop-man division which was in 

Muller's medical care. 

fie I ! n T fh ^ 1,er wl ;° taught Deng brid- 

f® a " d th ? W0 nei fi hbo «ra still play a 
game from time to time. 

hcros 0f th <» revolu- 
tion and victims of the cultural revolu- 

‘ ® ut MUIler’s lot was somewhat ca- 

thfl f ?? th , at of Derts Xiaoping. When 
the cufturt! revolution came he - a 

professor by then — stayed aloof and 
survived it without humiliation. 

_ Since Mujlery original intention was 

was to over" UT- War afiainst Hitler 
was over, he tned to enlist American 

help in getting home in 1945 . 

-wax’s.sts 

s-ssa’ssE.iT 

sis?-— v-- »-« 


Tlicy were under wuy for months, 
getting almost us far us Inner Mongolia 
— - constantly forced by enemy troops to 
make detours. 

In the end, liis Chinese friends no 
longer found it hard to talk him Into 
staying after all - at least until the vic- 
tory over tho Nationalist troops. 

Tlie victory camo in 1949. But until 
then ho had had to run from (he enemy 
time, and again. On one occasion, he 
was joined by a Japanese nurse, un Im- 
perial Army straggler. 

“She captured me,” says MUller 
wryly of his wife. » 

By 1949 he had spent ten years fight- 
ing with Mao’s troops, becoming fluent 
,n Chinese in the process. His friends 
asked him to stay and help build up the 
ravaged nation. . 

He stayed for what lie thought at the 
time would be “a little while longer,” 
first as the director of a hospitul and 
later os professor of medicine. 

He became a Chinese citizen in 1951, 
and from then on he was given one offi- 
ce after another. He was appointed 
dean of a medical school at the age or 

Jo, 

daugh“ lW ° Chi ' drCn: “ SOn Wd “ 

Jn I960, he collapsed from overwork. 

. °P° year !ate r. he wns back at work 
m charge of Peking’s Medical School, 
an office he still holds. 

•■i Though MUller joined tho -Cominu- 


jcctivcly, conceding t L?!v in , 

incredible 

light of what the old China* 7 a. l i 

^.&PPet world 
pi? « ^rsfK&the Kruse 

from hiinnpr ui aM n_._ 


from hunger were llnlniiili 

Today, nobody goes huJ — ; 

But he is realistic CD Z 

11,1,1 Cl,intt ,la s « long wayj jfuti&urgec® SUwnDMatt 

.. ,1< : cx P cc ‘s llie mteto : 

I ii ruling i, „ d the develop^ t 

cicnt industry to takoalongfe be world that Kflthe Kruse created 

He nlso stresses that ar*, w! - f “ ‘“ taCt °“ IJ tha t 

problems to be overcS J mlhmg: the Pban^sy world of 

field, where he lins a certain^' 

K . nA the Kruse’s own life, ironically, 

Modern medicine is too qs , Mme W ays the very opposite. She 

r nT* ? nd the na ^ on williti’ bom 100 years ago as Katharina 
i an back on traditional hafcj D in Breslau, the illegitimate 
lor many years to come, he i$ bter of a poor Silesian seamstress. . 

Even though he has oov h . an adult she deliberately lived 
member of the Chinese Ptqfc inan out of wedlock as a protest 
grass, he does not think 1 th d serial attitudes of the time. She 
been recognised as' ti riiliijufit many until her third child was 
nese. “My nose is too 



Kflthe Kruse and her puppets 


mu. my nose is too bigfoikft 

it is the big noses and fa# 1 Mr talent art or skilled hand!- 
:ans that have aiwavs raad^ff 1 °P !a l° n * vary. In the opinion of 


pcans that have always nudefair ~r— ^ -«~ 

sc laugh at them. Max Kruse, the puppets 

The question of whethsii 
against Hitler was worth il 


handiwork. 


It wasn't her first success in the world 
of the arts. As a 17-year-old actress she 
had appeared on. the stage, upder. the 
stage name of Helga Somin. 

But the puli of the handicraft must 
have been stronger. In 1910 she took 
part in a competition run by the Berlin 

rlmortniMt stnrfl Tifttr. Her mmneta en- 


... art or handiwork? 

(Photo: SflddouUcfaer Verlig) 

“She doesn’t laugh sweetly enough," 
or “she looks as if she has a pain In the 
stomach," or "she stares lifelessly”. 

This very precision is reputed to be 
the reason why the puppets won prizes 
at world exhibitions in Barcelona and 
Paris, why Queen Elizabeth had one as 
- child, and why Caroline Kennedy, 

L. .1.- nu.u»i 


BWWnvia. k iu wwiu^nimvu rariB, WJ1J V uccl1 UftU UIIB as 

Ihh is a judgment that may have department store Tietz. Her puppets en- a child, and why Caroline Kennedy, 
hmt. Thinkinn about it r fori«K lfllll,lced by , ^ ured vanit y* raptured not only the judges but also daughter of the assassinated President 

— wMax Kruse was a painter and the Berliners who came to look at the Kennedy also had one. Kennedy was 

* of renown. Friedrich Nietzsohe entries. It was clear how Kflthe Kruse's given the puppet by Chancellor Ade- 

for him for a bust model. life was to change. nauer in 1963 when he visited Germany. 


answers in his ponderous mj: 
dering the circumstances i indn 
left Germany I could hardly 
cd anything better. I’m sal 
my life, but it was anything bit. 
ing to keep running from the]? 

, Ulrich*' 
(Die Zell, [i 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 


gl YliU SUV viuuavwaivi nww- 

or him for a bust model. life was to change. nauer in 1963 when he visited Germany, 

ivented plastic stage setting. And She set up shop In a small town call- ^ ts , haVe not Mme from . Bad 

alio a writer. Only recently a ed Bad K5sen, near Naumburg in what ^en Tor a long time. In 1950, the pro- 

U appeared about his childhood today is East Germany, where she lived duction plant ^ as ^en over by the 

In with many unknown draw- with her seven children. East Germans as the people’s works to 

Evepr puppet was made by hand. pro duce “real Kflthe Kruse, puppets” 
f/Biateryears h? became merely Each had real hair, .won typical cloth- foreX p 0rt throughout the East Bloc, 

wsbatid of Kflthe Kruse”. • ing and abovo all, all had distinctive fa- . tn nrt „ aila .- rth 

huH htmcir faVwn tmtihli. in 5™*° ™Vtdto Donauwflrth 


fposbartd of Kflthe Kruse”. • mg ana bdu»o «>, «i *i«u uu U uuif« »»- 

') had himself taken the trouble to dal expression. . ™ e ZtaiiT 

I lh* talents of his almost 30 year She placed great value on facial ex- !LL 95 Jl ^ S ht. 

'« wife: when the first daughter, presslons. Her youngest son. Max, a , “ 

, asked for a ounoet In 1905. he well-known writer of children's books, dauahters, Sophie and Hanna. 



wife: when the first daughter, presslons. Her youngest son. Max, a , ^ 

eked for a puppet in 1905, he well-known writer of children's books, daughters. Sophie and Hanna. 

» to buy one. "Make yourself writes in a newly released book how al- , The woman who gave her name to 

he laid to his wife. most every night his mother would go the puppets died in 1968. “Words from 

file Kruse did exactly that. She into the deserted workshop to look for i the heart are a world language,” she 

i handkerchief filled with sawdust faults in the finished puppets. : once said, as she spoke about the tu 

_J potato for the head to create her Facial expressions were the import ' cess of her puppets. This talk is rate 

Epappei The enthusiasm of her tant thing. She would fasten notes to — 1 

§pr t made Kflthe realise that she the puppets with instruction about what 
■Sipedal talent. alteratlods were to be made. 


liQBB Ui uei ]iu|f|iewi nun «“» » inter- 
national. The puppet is proof of that.” 

Horst SabOler 

(Hamburger Abendblatt, 17 September, 1983) 
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Aid worker reflects on lessons 
of her two Caribbean years 

many, relatively few, women are expo- 

In eoAtmlMl fialHfl. ... 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F * A ‘ Br °ckhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden 


administration . to help - 
n’s fanning cooperative. She now 
tost it will be difficult to adjust to 
'i Germany again. 

“■ Osrtzke-Baenich is one of 200 
1 *id workers of the German de- 
“«nt service (DED). There are 
women in the service how than 
l*wo..!n : <971, women coipptisod 
jpjr cent of German aid workers. 

.^'fewerthan 25 per cent are. 
r 18 because women are overwhel* 

,2 ?®Ployed In traditional female . # inBV 

esssp 


Help en route 


i aimed at helping the women to learn to 
' run the cooperative themselves. 

Ten years ago, 30 women in the villas 
i ge (population: 200) set about working 
together producing peanuts to increase 
• their Income. What was lacking was ma- 
terial support and the baste knowledge 

lables^The'emnh'^i f ® r eve ^ «uniiy in the world form a prifactio^ , KS admtni.*-.**” *~ W u-il . Rh® aifd bar husband went to the Do- Yemen, where there are 14 out of a 
T Cmphas,s ,s ? n *he country’s natural statiMlcs. on cflsM ” 
populaiion, trade and inirupoil. 

The guides are h,„dy |„ ,„d .nixibly bound, indispensable for 

commerce, industry and (be travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: . 

North and South America. 1 72 pp., DM 22.80; 

AsIs/AiwiraHa, 240 pp„ DM 24.80; 

^ Africa, 130 pp.,bM 19.80; , ' 

Europe/ USSR, 240 pp., DM 24.80 


force of 25. 

The reason is that women doctors are 
needed. Women of Yemen are not al- 

■ . i.i i i. 


•.^r own women, .. 

demand, is constantly growing 
wple to toishnieai fields. In Ger- 


acr mj get ^ 

She and her husband went to the Do- 
minican Republic in 1981. Both wanted 

to u° ^iV.^was^u^fi^for tech- nwded - Women of Yemen are not al- 

Her husband wu qualifi lowed to be examined by male doctors. 

nological training', At the DED centre in Berlin, a lot of 

She wu trained In business admims- thought has been given towards the de- 
lation. ' dining number of women in the service. 

At the beginning, the villagers went .■ A women’s'group within DED Is try- 
only to her husband for advice: “Be* ipg to increase awareness of the pro- 
cause of this, 1 made a point of appear* ; blem. Because men decide programmes 
big 'alone to talk to people or at the an d carry out most of the work to most 
courses I ran I won confidence to thd • development lends, the needs of women 
point where they came to me for advice in these nations is often not ftilly appre* 
Z. d m.h** hf course.” - ^ated. Yet women found It much easier 

dealing with the women of developing 


few 40 r as a matter bf course. ” * ; dated. Yet women touna it rauen < 

ined f0r 5f! GoIImkius from other parts of th? dealing with the women of devel 

C ° Un riel d 325% tepublto report^ similar . lands, said Frau Gartzke-Baensch. 


problems. 

’ Frau Oartzke-Baensch’s work 


was 


Winnie Striter . 
(Oenenl-Anutger Bonn, 17 September 1983) 


W omen who are released from jail 
generally find the going tougher 
than men in the same position. Most 
women find it more difficult to mako 
contacts' socially and they are more 
ashamed of having been imprisoned. 

The 'city of Frankfurt runs a refuge to 
try and make the adjustment process 
easier. Its success rate since it was esta- 
blished in 1967 has been astounding. 

Four hundred released women have 
been through the refuge. The relapse 
rate is only five per cent compared with 
a national rate of between 50 and 60 per 
cent. 

The refuge centre is a converted 
shop. It Is a place where women can go 
and talk over their problems both with 
other former prison inmates or with the 
staff, \yhP are skilled in various fields. 

Work does not end after a normal 
working day. Staff make follow up vi- 
sits In the evenings to see if the women 
are managing to handle their new life. 

Many of the released women- find, 
perhaps for tt^e first- times to their lives, 
that the refuge gives them , a. reliable 
contact without : making thdral judge- 
ment.' ' 1 I : 

One staff member said that first con* 
tact is normally . fnade in prison six 
months before release. By the time the 
big day 'Is idue, the relationship has de- 
veloped into one of trust. 

The day of release is both the fulfil- 
ment of a wish and a moment of crisis. 
Anxieties mount. How will they react 
coming from a world with few responsi- 
bilities to one with many? 

A reftige worker explains: "It is not 
only a matter of material things like a 
place to work and a place to live. It is 
Important that they work out an attaina- 
ble plan to live by after release." 

Relapse Is most likely immediately 
after release. The reftige workers try to 
nip the problem in the bud. Each 
woman should be seen each day. Few 
are able to go straight off to live In a 
stable environment. 

Psychological and social help is 
given. But the main, help is practical 
The aim is to get the women to help 
themselves. 

Few, explained the worker^ could be 
allowed to make their way through red 
tape unaided. They tended to have dif- 
ficulties dealing with officialdom. 

Approaching landlords was an un- 
comfortable experience. There was the 
ever present" feeling that “decent peo- 
ple” were given preference. : 

All this involved more work for refii- 
ge workers. They must spend more time 
helping out. . ■ 

Staff take a . strong personal interest 
In cases. They in prepared without fUn 
or bother tp. give, up free evenings to 
see, for example, if a former charge has 
kept clear, of trouble after staying off 
drugiTofAyw. ... 

Drug addict* are the biggest problem. 
They are only looked after at the reftige 
. if they take a:, 'cure. The incidence of 
; drug-related offences among women to 
on the increase. 

. The refuge is run by the State of 
Hesse^ the city of Frankftirt, And social 
welfare authorities. 

’ SyMs Bergmaim , 

’ (Slirttgaiter NSriirtcbWB. 17 8ept«rtb« I9U) 
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